MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, November, 1896. 


NOTES ON SLANG. 


SLANG, neither on its philological side nor on 
its psychological and rhetorical side, has re- 
ceived all the attention that it deserves. With 
a few notable exceptions, no very persistent 
efforts have been made to collect and record 
current slang expressions and to trace their 
derivation. Not very many attempts have 
been made to explain psychological effects of 
slang, and to discover the conditions that give 
rise to it. The treatment of slang in books on 
rhetoric and usage is abstract and sometimes 
dogmatic; the subject is usually dismissed 
with a few more or less conventional words of 
warning. 

If this be true, I may be permitted to call 
attention to some investigations in college 
slang that have been carried on with the help 
of the students in one of the rhetoric courses 
in the University of Michigan. In order to 
provide the material for this work, the students 
were asked to collect and define specimens of 
slang used by students in this University. 
About six hundred expressions were obtained 
in this way. These were classified with refer- 
ence to their origin, so far as possible, and 
in January of this year were published, ac- 
companied by a brief comment and by a bibli- 
ography, as one in the series of Contributions 
to Rhetorical Theory, edited by Prof. F. N. 
Scott. 

The second step was an attempt to learn 
more definitely what is the psychological and 
rhetorical side of slang: what kind of feelings 
or images it arouses; under what circum- 
stances and to produce what effects it is used 
most. Some attempt was also made to ascer- 
tain what influence its use has upon vocabu- 
lary. 

With this end in view, the members of the 
class were asked to answer a set of questions 
bearing upon the points just mentioned. Their 
answers throw enough light on these points to 
make it worth while, it seems to me, to give 
the following brief digest of them. The digest 
is made from eighty-seven of the reports. It 
should be added that nearly all the mem-, 


bers of the class that collected the specimens 
of slang already referred to and wrote these 
reports were either in their second or third 
year of residence at the University. 


1. Atwhatage did you begin to use slang? 
(Eighty-four answers.) 


Considerable uncertainty was manifested in 

the answers to this question, and few seemed 
sure of the exact year. From the ages that 
were given, the average age was found to be 
between eight and nine. A few began to use 
slang much earlier. <A few, on the other hand, 
did not begin to use slang until they entered 
the high school, and three did not begin until 
they entered the University. But nearly half 
stated that they used slang first when they 
began going to the grammar school. It was 
probably this latter period that the student 
had in mind who remarked, 
“When I arrived at what we often call the 
‘smart age,’ without which, I may say, a boy’s 
life is never complete, I began to use slang; 
and I am sorry to say I then dipped very 
deeply into its use, and, so far as possible, 
talked entirely in slang; for the one who 
could invent and use the most striking slang 
expressions was the best fellow always.” 


2. Atwhat age did (or do) you use the most 
slang? (Eighty-two answers.) 

The average age falls in the period between 
sixteen and nineteen. Thirty-four, or about 
forty per cent., said that they have used most 
since coming to college ; twenty of these use 
most at the present time. 


3. What effect does slang have upon you? 
(Seventy answers.) 

The answers to this question show great 
diversity of opinion. They may be roughly 
divided into four classes. (1) Those which 
testify to the disagreeable effect of slang. (2) 
Those which testify to the pleasurable effect. 
(3) Those which deal with slang as a promoter 
of clearness, or force. (4) Those which de- 
scribe the effect of slang upon the hearer’s 
opinion of the user. 

Twenty, or a little less than thirty per cent., 
bore witness to the ‘‘ disagreeable,’’ ‘‘ harsh,”’ 
effect of some or ail slang. “It 
always grates upon me,”’ says one, ‘‘and pro- 
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duces the effect of vulgarity, though I know 
that it is used by many really refined people.”’ 
Says another, 

‘‘Most slang has a disagreeable effect upon 
me, impressing me as being a careless use of 
English: the contractions especially. It is 
like walking across a green lawn day after day 
until the grass is ruined, although a very few 
more steps would have avoided this destruc- 
tion. The ‘corners’ in conversation are apt 
to be treated in the same thoughtless way b 
persons who use much slang, and ordinarily 
am much displeased by it.”’ 


With several, the unpleasant effect of slang is 
due not only to the intrinsic nature of slang, 
but also to the character of the user. 


‘‘When I hear slang used by persons who 
are unaccustomed to using it,’’ writes one, 
‘it has a disgusting effect upon me. I feel 
that they are forcing themselves to use it. But 
when those who are wont to employ slang 
speak it in my presence, it has no effect upon 

And another writes, ‘To hear it from the 
mouth of any one I honor or respect, affects 
me like a dash of cold water.’’ 

Fifteen, or a little over twenty per cent., bore 
witness, on the other hand, to the ‘‘pleasant,”’ 
‘*humorous,”’ ‘‘jovial,’? character of some or 
allslang. ‘‘ Whenever I hear a slang expres- 
sion,”’ writes one, ‘‘I feel like laughing aloud, 
and I can never restrain a smile at such times. 
A slang expression always seems to jump at 
the meanings which are intended.”’ ‘Usually 
slang tends to arouse ludicrous images,’’ says 


another, for example, ‘‘if I stop to think of . 


the absurdity of the slang terms.’’ Another 
says, ‘‘Slang makes me feel light-spirited.” 
Another, ‘‘ Polite slang arouses a _ pleasant 
state of mind.’’ Another, ‘I always feel as 
though I were violating some rule when I use 
slang, but there is a freedom and delight in its 
use that offsets this feeling.’’ And another, 
‘‘When I hear a slang phrase, I am both 
pleased and displeased,—displeased because 
of a prejudice against slang which, however, 
I believe to be now more a habit than an actual 
mental bias. I am pleased, however, more 
than lam displeased, because of the rare in- 
sight of which. these expressions seem to be 
the product. They seem to vanquish whole 
hosts of conventionalities.”’ 

Eight, or about ten percent., stated that 
slang often promoted clearness and force. 


Says one, ‘‘ It has the effect of making what is 
said decidedly clear.”’- Says another, “I do 
not notice that slang has any effect upon me 
other than to arouse my attention.” 

Nineteen, or nearly thirty per cent., speak 
of the effect of slang upon their opinion of the 
character of the person using it. They say 
that they lose respect for one who uses it, that 
they regard him as lacking in refinement or as 
unduly familiar. ‘A constant use of slang by 
any one is very distasteful to me, and I always 
feel sorry for the person using it.’? Another 
says, 

‘‘When I hear slang that is used to create 
laughter or to show the brightness of the 
speaker, I immediately judge him to be an un- 
refined person. When it is used for clearness, 


I consider that it is allowable under the cir- 
cumstances.” 


And another, 


“If I hear a person with whom I am _ but 
slightly acquainted use slang, it lowers him 
slightly in my estimation—it seems to bring 
him down from the heights of excellence to a 
level with ordinary people.’’ ‘‘ But when I 
hear a friend use slang,’’ the same writer adds, 
‘it does not affect my opinion of him, but it 
seems to give mea feeling of gaiety, of hail- 
fellow-well-met!”’ 


Four said that slang had no effect on them. 


4. What effect do you seek to produce by the 
use of slang? (Seventy-six answers.) 


Thirty-eight, or fifty per cent., said that they 
used slang to give ‘*vivid- 
ness,’’ or ‘‘point’’ to what they say; some of 
these said they used it to attract the attention 
of the hearer. Sixteen, or about twenty-five 
per cent., said they used it to produce a hu- 
morous effect. Thirteen, or about twenty per 
cent., said they used it to promote clearness. 
One student adds, however, that he uses slang 
not only when he wishes to be clear and pre- 
cise, but also when he wishes to give an im- 
pression of vagueness. 

-Eleven said they used slang for the sake of 
brevity. This, however, does not bear directly 
on the question of effect to be produced. 

Seven said they used slang to give the effect 
of good fellowship. ‘‘I think that I use it 
most when I am trying to establish a feeling 
of comradeship, and when I am trying to be 
humorous.”’ And another writes, ‘‘ By the use 
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of slang, I seek to show my good fellowship, 
my friendly interest in, and equality with, 
those before whom I can use it with impunity.” 
Five said they used slang to make others 
think them worldly-wise, or ‘‘smart.”” ‘‘When 
younger,’’ says one, ‘“‘I thought slang was 
manly, and made people laugh.’’ And an- 
other says, 
‘In using slang I desire to produce the effect 
that I have seen something of the world, and 
the indication of this versatility gives me 
pleasure. I also feel that I am considered 
witty when I use the appropriate slang.”’ 
Seven said they used slang solely from 
habit, or without conscious intention of pro- 
ducing any effect. 


5. Under what circumstances do you make 
use of slang? (Seventy-four answers.) 


Forty, or more than half, said they made 
use of slang only when with intimate friends 
of their own age or younger, with class-mates, 

_with boon-companions. ‘‘I use it,’’ says one, 
‘‘in circumstances of familiarity, of company 
and of subject, and when I know that no one 
present is opposed to its use.’? And another 
says, 

*““When in the companionship of those with 
whom I am well acquainted, with whom I feel 
myself to be ona pate and who have much the 
same interests as I do, I use slang indiscrimi- 
nately.” 

Sixteen said they used it when in company 

with others who used it and understood it. ‘I 
do not think I use slang to any great extent,” 
writes one, ‘but when Iam with people who 
carry on most of their conversation in slang, 
I find I can readily adapt myself to the condi- 
tions.’’ And another writes, 
‘‘T make most use of slang when I am with 
persons who use it a great deal. Their slang 
seems to act as a challenge, and slang phrases, 
which I had supposed were forgotten, sud- 
denly come to my mind and force themselves 
unconsciously into my speech.”’ 

Ten, instead of answering this question with 
reference to the objective circumstances, de- 
scribed rather the moods or emotions ex- 
perienced when using slang or when prompted 
to use it. These are variously described as 
feelings of disgust, anger, delight, excitement, 
playfulness, relaxation, frivolity, hilariousness, 
etc. These feelings are not directed toward 
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the-slang expressions themselves, but rather 
are aroused by the circumstances that call 
them forth. One man writes that when he is 
joyful he uses slang, and when he is sorrowful 
he does not. 

Four said that they used slang anywhere 
and under any circumstances. One said, any- 
where in Ann Arbor. Two did not know un- 
der what circumstances they used slang. 


6. Onder what circumstances do you avoid the 
use of slang? (Seventy-eight answers.) 
Nearly all who made answer to this question 
said that they refrained from using slang when 
in the presence of those with whom they were 
not well acquainted, or who were considerably 
older than they, or whom they regarded as 
cultured and averse to slang. Twenty-eight 
said that they avoided slang when they were 
with those with whom they were not on familiar 
terms; nineteen, when with their elders; ten 
when in the presence of ladies; forty-three 
when talking with those whom they regarded 
as refined, worthy of respect, or unaccustomed 
to the use of slang. ‘‘I always avoid slang,” 
writes one, ‘‘ when conversing with a professor 
or tutor of English, or when conversing with 
any hater of slang.” 

Two said that they did not know that they 
avoided the use of slang under any circum- 
stances. 

Two said that they avoided it outside of 
Ann Arbor. 

One said that he avoided the use of slang in 
the presence of young people before whom he 
wished to set a good example. 


7. What effect do you think the use of slang 
has had upon your vocabulary? If 
possible give illustrations. (Eighty-one 
answers.) 


Forty-eight stated that the use of slang had 
tended to narrow or corrupt their vocabularies. 
“Slang has injured my vocabulary in this 
way,” writes one, ‘‘when I wish to avoid 
using it I talk in a hesitating manner, trying to 
select words in place of the slang which I 
have been in the habit of using.’’ One writes, 
‘I think slang has a general tendency to 
diminish one’s vocabulary, for one will use one 
word to express many different ideas; for in- 
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‘homely ’ ‘ disgusting,’ or anything which I do 
not like.”’ 

The word ‘killing,’ another uses to express 
many different ideas. And another writes, 
“I think slang has injured my vocabulary, for 
I often find it impossible to think of a good 
word to take the place of a slang expression ; 
for example, I am sure to say ‘rattle’ for ‘con- 
fuse.’”’ 

But not enough examples of this kind were 
cited to make good the assertion in regard to 
the damaging effect of slang upon the vocabu- 
lary. 

Twenty-five said that, so far as they knew, 
the use of slang had had little or no effect 
upon their vocabularies. A few of these at- 
tributed this to the fact that they had used but 
little slang. 

Four said they did not know what effect 
slang had had upon their vocabularies. 

Five said that slang had enlarged their vo- 
cabularies. The reasonir in some of the 
answers is rather ingeniou: One writes, 

‘It has had a good influence, because, having 
once by the use of slang expressed a thought 
before a common audience, I have to hunt up 

ood words for the same thought when giving 


it to an educated hearer. Therefore, it has 
widened my vocabulary.” 


And another, 


‘*Slang makes my vocabulary broader both 
on account of the slang itself, and on account 
of the incentive it gives to seek words to take 
the ~~ of slang. The vocabulary is purified 
by the attention paid to the avoiding of slang.’’ 


8. Have you been warned against the use of 
slang? When? How? What reasons, 
if any, were given? What influence did 
the warning have? (Seventy-three an- 
swers.) 


Most of the answers to this question were 
fragmentary. Sixty-six, or about ninety per 


_ cent., said that they had been warned against 


the use of slang either by parents, friends, 
teachers, or books, or by some or all combined. 
Seventeen said that they did not remember 
having ever been warned against slang; a few 
of these attributed this to the fact that they 
had been little given to its use. 

The reasons given for the warning were usu- 
ally that slang was vulgar, damaging to the 
vocabulary, did not sound nice, was ungentle- 


manly or unladylike, as the case may be, un- 
refined, etc. 

Forty-seven referred to the influence of the 
warning. In twenty-six cases, the warning 
was effective and caused the offender to use 
less slang or to eschew it altogether. In 
twenty-one cases, the warning had little or no 
effect. According to this evidence the warn- 
ing had the effect desired about half the time. 


I have no desire to put forth any extensive 
attempts at interpretation of the data furnished 
by these students, nor do I think that the data 
at hand are sufficiently exhaustive to warrant 
far-reaching generalizations ; they are sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. Two or three 
points, however, may be more evident than 
they were before. One is that the slang ques- 
tion is not so simple as it might seem at first 
glance, but is highly complex. The various 
definitions of slang and classifications of slang 
expressions that have been proposed by the 
students and by others, point tothe conclusion 
that it is not one slang, but many slangs, or 
different kinds of slang, which represent, in a 
way, different classes of society, different 
trades, professions, sports, andsoon. Further- 
more, the list of slang expressions that have 
been handed in shows that slang expresses 
itself in a great variety of ways,—sometimes 
coining words outright; sometimes paring 
down or expanding well established words; in 
a few instances, going to the opposite extreme 
of holding on to words that have been out- 
grown or repudiated by literary language 
and, in the majority of cases, attaching to 
words and phrases new meanings, either figu- 
rative or intensive. In addition to this, the 
reports just examined show how varied are 
the effects produced by slang,—effects that are 
due not only to the nature of the expressions 
themselves, but also to the circumstances in 
which they are used, and to the character of 
the user. If the bare frames of these general 
statements be filled out with concrete details 
as illustrations, the slang question is likely’ to 
become bewilderingly complex; and, perhaps, 
it may seem at first sight as if the chief and 
only value of the investigations undertaken is 
to bewilder the dogmatist in matters of usage. 

One general principle, however, may be 
found, I think, in the situation before us,—a 
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principle that may be seen at work in all mani- 
festations of slang, and that may help to ex- 
plain all of its effects. It is the principle that 
slang is an impulsive protest against conven- 
tionality ; that it is a reaction, more or less 
conscious, from authority; that it isan attempt 
to break away from the established customs or 
habits of speech, which we call rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and laws of language. I 
shall not try to go behind this principle, and 
show of what sort of psychological or ethical 
stuff it is made. It is too familiar to need ex- 
planation in order to be intelligible. The 
young especially, who have not lived very 
deeply into the customs, habits, imperatives of 
life, and to whom laws may appear to be the 
arbitrary dictates of a more or less external 


authority, dictates that may seem to deaden - 


the spontaneity of individual impulses, are 
likely to understand what is meant by an im- 
pulsive protest against conventionality. This 
helps to explain why young people use more 
slang than their elders. The use of slang by 
children, for example, may be regarded as an 
indication of a reaction, a breaking away, 
more or less unconscious, of course, from the 
earlier restraints of the home and family life. 
It is significant that nearly half of the writers 
of the reports we have been considering date 
their use of slang from the time they began 
going to school; for this time marks a pretty 
decided break between the previous life in the 
family and the larger life in the community. 

Further illustrations might be given. The 
principle helps to explain why nearly all, ac- 
cording to the reports, refrain on most occa- 
sions from the use of slang when in the pres- 
ence of older people, and of those who are 
seldom known to transgress a rule. It also 
helps to account for the fact that many of the 
writers of the reports regarded slang as a sign 
of intimacy,—as a kind of lingo that is used 
freely only when with boon-companions of 
one’s own age. Those who react from au- 
thority, be it political, religious, or linguistic, 
are likely to be closely bound together. 

Will this principle explain what many regard 
as the damaging effect of slang upon the vo- 
cabulary? In part, at least. It should be 
taken into account that this principle of reac- 
tion, like all principles of reaction, is one- 


sided, is partial, is only one half of the whole 
situation, so to speak; for that from which it 
reacts is not less powerful, else there would be 
no reaction at all. The whole situation is the 
living organism that we call language: habits, 
forms, structure, on one side; impulses to 
expression on the other. That kind of slang 
is the “‘slangiest’’ which is most reactionary, 
most impulsive, which deviates furthest from 
the established habits, or rules of speech. 
Now, in the physical organism, to continue the 
analogy suggested above, those impulses that 
are blindest, that deviate furthest from the 
established habits of action, are least likely to 
become permanent channels of activity; or, if 
persisted in, are liable to break down and 
disintegrate the organism. Just so in the lin- 
guistic organism, that kind of slang which 
reacts most violently from the accepted canons 
of speech is either likely to be short-lived, or, 
if persisted in, is liable to assume the functions 
hitherto performed by more highly organized 
centers of speech, and thus may tend to 
weaken vocabulary. To be a slave to slang is 
like being a slave to any other raw, unmediated 
impulse or passion. So few illustrations of 
the damaging effect of slang upon the vocabu- 
lary were mentioned in the reports, although 
forty-eight, or more than half, testified to this 
damaging effect, that these general statements 
must be left hanging in the air. 

It may seem to follow from the foregoing 
paragraph that slang is wholly bad and de- 
structive. Such an implication was not in- 
tended, for slang has a good side. The crea- 
tion of slang is a sign of life in language. It 
is only the senseless repetition of warmed- 
over slang that is at once a sign and cause of 
linguistic atrophy. The laws of normal lan- 
guage development,—the expressions of the 
moving equilibrium of tension between ac- 
quired structure and fresh impulses to ex- 
pression—with these slang may not have very 
much to do. But slang is a sign that these 
impulses are active, and that the structure of 
the language is not liable to stiffen so as to 
become an inadequate means for the commu- 
nication of new ideas. Then, too, slang in its 
impulsive strivings is likely to hit off expres- 
sions that are of real service, and that are 
destined to become organic elements of the 
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language; it may become at its best, as Walt 
Whitman: and Prof. Brander Matthews? have 
asserted, a feeder of the vocabulary. 

WILLARD C. GORE. 
University of Michigan. 


THE CANCIONERO GENERAL DE 
CASTILLO, EDITION OF 1517. 


I. 


In the Ticknor collection of Spanish books, 
now part of the splendid Boston Public Libra- 
ry, there is a copy of the Cancionero General, 
of which Ticknor speaks as of the edition of 
1535. He was led to regard this as the real 
date by the last folio cxci which is supplied in 
writing and bears the written colophon: Fin. 
Impresso en Sevilla afio de 1535. But a cur- 
sory collation of the same with the unchanged 
edition of 1540, as given in the notes of the 
Cancionero General published by ‘“‘La So- 
ciedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles,’’2 is sufficient 
to convince us that it cannot be of this date; on 
the contrary,it can be shown to be the important 
third edition of 1517, a copy of which is men- 
tioned by Brunet as existing in the National 
Library at Paris but which the ‘‘ Sociedad ”’ 
failed to obtain and to incorporate in their 
edition of the Cancionero.3 

In Ticknor’s copy the title page and the table 
of contents are wanting. Of the first folio 
there is but one upper third left and it bears 


1 “Slang in America.” North American Review, 141, 
431-5. 

2 “The Functions of Slang.” Harper's Magazine, 87, 
304-12. 


1 “I possess those of Sevilla 1535, and of Anvers 1557 and 
1573.’ History of Spanish Literature, 1879, vol. 1, p. 459, 
note 8. Cf. also ébid., p. 460, n. 9; p. 464, 15; p. 465, n. 
18; p. 467, n. 20; p. 470, n. 26. 


2 “* En cuanto 4 la de 1535, si bien no la hemos tenido 4 la 
vista, nos hemos valido de la copia manuscrita de ella, que 

rtenecié 4 D. Agustin Dur.in, y existe hoy en la Biblioteca 

acional, signatura M, -313; adem.:s de que la edicion que 
le sigue de 1540, est.i copiada de ella 4 plana y renglon, n 
manifiesta el mismo sefior Duran en los Apéndices asu Ro- 
mancero General.”’” Cancionero General de Hernando de 
Castillo segun la edicion de 1511, con un apéndice de lo afia- 
dido en las de 1527, 1540 y 1557. Publicale la Sociedad del 
Bibli-filos Espafioles, Madrid 1882, p. 


3 “*Nuestras m’s minuciosas investigaciones han sido in- 
fructuosas para obtener las de 1514, 1517 1520 Fa 1 
cuales no existen en las Bibliotecas p.blicas de Madrid, ni 
hemos hallado la menor noticia ni antecedente de que puedan 
existir en alguna particular, siendo esto tanto m.‘s de sentir, 
cuanto que aparece indudable que desde la segunda edicion 
del Cancionero comenzaron 4 suprimirse algunas composi- 
ciones de la primera, y dajiadirse 4 la vez otras nuevas.’” /did. 


the following printed inscription : 


Cancionero general de muchas y diuersas 
obras| 

de todos: o delos mas principales trobadores| 

despafia: ansi antiguos como moedrnos (sic) 
en de| 


uocion: en moralidad: en amores: en burlas: ro 


mances: villancicos: canciones: letras de inuen| 

ciones: motes: glosas: preguntas: respue- 
stas. Otra vez im| 

presso copilado enmédado y corregido por el 
mesmo Ferna] 

do del castillo. C6 adiciéd de muchas y muy 
escogidas obras| 

Cada vna en su lugar por gentil orden afiadi- 
das. 

The lower part of this folio has evidently 
been cut away by the Office of the Inquisition, 
for on the clean sheet pasted up in its place 
we find written: Este libro esta expurgado 
por el expurgatorio del Sato oficio con licencia 
J. Baptista Martinez. On the reverse of this 
folio there are left thirty lines of Mosen Juan 
Tallante’s devotional poems in two columns 
and in Gothic characters, in which the whole 
of the book is printed, beginning respectively 
with: 

preuiesses secretos de qualquier manera 


and: 
la carne inocente con sangre placaste; _ 


the last two lines are cut through the middle 
but can be made out by comparison. Folios 
ii-xvii (inclusive), which contained the odras 
de deuocion are wanting ; only the last one, in 
Valencian, by Vincent Ferradis, beginning 
with: 

Ans quel gr@ sol: de resplandor eterna 


has escaped the shears of the Holy Office and 
is found on f. xviii. 

F. lv is mutilated, an irregular large piece 
being torn out of it; fs. Ixxxix, xc and xci are 
wanting and are supplied in writing by a much 
later hand than the date given by the same 
copyist in the colophon; fs. cv, cvi, cxii, cxviii 
and cxxxvi are slightly injured; fs. cxv, 
cexxxvii, clxxviii and clxxix are wanting. All 
folios after cxc are gone, but part of cxci is 
supplied in writing and contains the end of 


4 No. 1 in the Cancionero of the Sociedad, 
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Obras del Comendador Luduefia and bears the 
colophon. 

The pagination is perfect, except in two 
cases where there are merely typographical 
errors. The poems contained in the book will 
be given here by their numbers in the edition 
of the ‘‘ Sociedad,’ those of the appendix be- 
ing starred; where a first and a last number of 
a series is given, the last is inclusive. It is to 
be deplored that the ‘‘ Sociedad ”’ has failed to 
indicate the order of the poems in each edition, 
or even to ascertain what poems are to be 
found in each, as this omission makes an exact 
bibliography of the different editions extreme- 
ly difficult—if not impossible. 

I (thirty lines as above). Fs. ii-xvii wanting. 
23* (title lacking). 47, 48, 53, 55-60, 62-67, 69- 
78, 81, 83, 85-90, 92-103, 154*, 207*, 216*, 209%, 
214*, 213*, 215*, 211*, 212*, 208*, 210*, 104-113, 
115-117. 

After the line of the last poem : 

-. que les de mas aparato 

and at the bottom of f. lii r. is printed: El fin 
d’stas coplas fallaras delate de la foja q prosi- 
gue; then comes 466, at the end of which (be- 
ing the end of f. liii) is written: Aqui ala 
buelta desta foja prosigué las coplas que que- 
dan atras. After this, on f. liii r., 117 pro- 
ceeds : 

118, 119, 121-124, 130, 131, 134, 136-172, 203*, 
173-193, 195, 198, 199, 201-211, 213-215, 217-219, 
222, 223, 227, 229, 230, 232-235, 238-263. 

The latter goes as far as: 

y por enxemplo precuro, 
then follow fs. Ixxxix-xci in manuscript and 
contain the end of 263, 198*, 196*, 197*, 271- 
274 as far as: 

Respddiome pues q vienes, 
from which the text proceeds with 274, 275, 
276, 174*, 176*, 183*, 194*, 191*, 187*, 184*, 188*, 
180*, 177*, 181*, 182*, 175*, 195*, 277-288, 290, 
292-304, 306-326, 328-337, 339-349, 351-358, 362- 
364, 366-370, 373-376, 378, 383-408, 413-419, 421, 
423-429, 153*, 204*, 156*-158*, 114", 193*, 179*, 
118*, 190*, 171*, 167%, 168*, 163*, 113°, 143*, 
150*, 138", 148*, 185*, 173*, 189*, 178", 186*, 192°, 
160°, 433-462, 465, 467-478, 222", 223*, 480, 448, 
481 only the first three lines. 
F. cxv wanting; f. cxvi begins with: 
saco por cimera, etc., 


of the title of 513, 514-550, 553-557, 559-588, 
590-593, 226*, 225*, 224*, 594-617, 619, 621-626, 
628-634, 229*, 227*, 228*, 635-650, 652-667, 669, 
671-673, 676-683, 235*, 239°, 232*, 237*, 238%, 
236", 234*, 233°, 141", 241*, 240%, 231*, 686-692, 
734, 737-740, 745, 746, 752, 753, 768, 769, 790, 791, 
255", 256", 251", 252*, 693-696, 698-733, 743, 744, 
748, 749, 754-767, 770-773, 784-786, 253°, 254°, 
244", 245", 242*, 243°, 255", 256", 246*-249*, 152°, 
329,5 130°, 127*-129*, 126*, 125*. 

After this is a copla by Costana which, 
though given in the editions of 1557 and 1573 
and mentioned in a manuscript copy (in the 
Ticknor collection) of the contents of the 1514 
edition, is strangely omitted from the edition 
of the ‘‘ Sociedad,”’ hence it will be given here 
in full: 

otras suyas al sobrendhre de una senora 
que se llamaua peita, 
Tiene tanta fuer,a amor 
puede tanto y es tan fuerte 
que por mostrarse mayor 
enel mesmo® ser conuierte 
del amado al amador 
y porquen7 mi se mostrasse 
como encanta y enuelefia 
y con ansias no causasse 
ni a fuertes golpes Gbrasse 
hizome todo de pefia. 


De Gnto amor fue sembrado 
alguno llego a granar 
mucho se perdio ahogado 
mucho con apedrear 
mucho por ser aneblado® 
mas alo menos prendio 
pues ya nacido sensefia9 
lo que triste sembre yo 
no prendio que se perdio’ 
por que cayo en dura pena.?° 
Fin, 

. Si el bien del edificar 
consiste enel buen cimiento 
nadie me podra minar™ 
teniendo tal fundamento™? 
ni ganar ni derribar 
4 como amor me labrasse 
por alyar en mi su sejfia 
q nadie se la ganasse 
porque mil siglos durasse 
hizome todo de pefia. 

5 This was given before and is repeated here for the fol. 
lowing glosa. 


6 Eds. of 1557 and 1573 mismo. 

7 porque en, 8 afiublado, 9 se ensefia. 
10 pefia. 

11 podria mirar, which makes no sense. 

12 fundamiento. 
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794, 164", 170%, 169*, 165*, 166*, 265, 266, 268- 
270, 267, 795-802, 804, 805, 807, 811-813, 818-822, 
824, 825, 827, 828, 832, 833, 841-843, 846, 855- 
857, 220°, 221*, 199", 201", 202", 858-874, 200°, 
217*, 159", 112°, 117*, 115*, 116*, 875-877, 879, 
880, 884-907, 910-915, 917, 918, 921-923, 927, 
933, 938-943; 945, 946, 949, 950, 954, 955, 218°, 
219*, 957-962, 147*, as far as: 

que si pienso doluidalla. 

Fs. clxxviii and clxxix wanting. 

ginning with 
a tu cuyta mas doblada 

230°, 162", 161%, 111*, 205*, 121*, 122*, 124%, 
206*, 123*, 172*, 155* as far as: 

y enla haz dos mil remedios, 

The end of this work of Luduefia on f. cxci 
is in handwriting. 

That this is not the 1535 edition is evident 
from the many variations in reading which it 
offers in comparison with that of 1540. Nor 
can it be of 1527 from which it also differs in 
spelling and sometimes in reading, as can be 
seen by comparing any poem. Let us take 
for example, the first Valencian poem (23*), 
and let us call, with the ‘‘ Sociedad,”’ the edi- 
tions of 1527, 1540, 1557, B, C and D respec- 
tively. The following variants from the latter 
occur in our text: 


120°, be- 


mort, tot BC mor, tal; D mort, tot 
raigs BC ragis; D rags 
vtus BCD virtuts 
comésgat: ea BC comengante a; D...ha 
ab BC al; Dab 
tanta BC tanta; D tant 
mostraus BCD mostrans 
daquell BD daquell; C daquel 
cel B cef; CD cel 
etc, 


That it is not identical with the edition of 
1520 can be seen from the inscription on f. i 
which in the latter edition, according to Salva 
y Mallen, has a different punctuation and two 
words modernos and ympresso for moedrnos 
and impresso of our text; that Salva’s reading 
is correct is corroborated by a copy of the 
same year offered for sale (£.120) by Bernard 
Quaritch in his catalogue for 1895, in which 
the identical title is given. 

It differs from the edition of 1514 in its pagi- 
nation and a few poems; hence, unless the 


statement in Le Bibliophile Belgex3 that 
there are more than nine editions be correct, 
it can be only that of 1517. 

From the manuscript copy of the table of 
contents of the Cancionero of 1514 we find that 
it differs from those of 1511 and 1517 in the 
following : 

Of the devotional songs are wanting 18, 19, 
20, 21, that is, all but one of Sazedo’s. After 
25 comes 25*; then the long Psalms by Pero 
Guillen de Segouia (26) are omitted. 36 omit- 
ted. After 45 we have 24*, 32*, 1*, 2*, 27%, 
29*, 28*, 26*, 479, 30%, 31%. Then comes 46 
and 3*-23*, the last of which is the only one 
preserved in our text. 

It then coincides with our text's as far as 
480 inclusive. 448 is not repeated to judge 
from the table of contents, but that is not cer- 
tain. After this the title reads: 

Las inuenciones y letras de justadores que 
son ciento y seys comiengan a ciento y diez y 
nueve focas y acaban a ciento y veynte et dos 
con las anadidas estas que siguen, 
after which three,226*,225*,224*,are mentioned. 
As f. cxe of our text is wanting, the whole 
number of inuenciones cannot be ascertained, 
but it certainly was less than 106, if the num- 
ber is the same as in the edition of 1517; the 
title of the 1511 edition has in this case not 
been changed. In our text the inuenciones 
occupy fs. cxiiii-cxviii. 

After this come the g/osas de motes as in our 
text, and then the vil/ancicos up to 673, which 
is not given. The same order is resumed with 
676 and proceeds as far as the end.1s 

The wanting fs. clxxviii and clxxix, to judge 

13 “ Tel fut le succés qu’il obtint, qu’on le rcimprima coup 
sur coup 4 Valence, en 1514, 1517, 1526; & Tol.de, en 1517, 
1520, 1526; & Seville en 1527, 1535, 1540; & Anvers, en 1557, 
1568, 1573 et 1578."" Le Bibliophile Belge, T. ii, p. 41. But 
none of the later writers on the subject seem to know any- 


thing of the 1526, 1568 and 1578 editions, or of more than one 
1517 edition, 

14 73 is not given in the table of contents, but was probably 
incorporated by the copyist in 72, as it is a respuesta to the 
previous one; the same is also the case with 78, 212*, which are 
respuestas, The wanting g/osa, 174, is no doubt incorporated 
in the previous oneas the next bears the title: Ofru g/osa; the 
same is true of 179, 181. After O desastrada ventura (232) 
the copyist gives the title of another poem beginning: O 
sierras de Guadelupe, but this is evidently a mistake being 
the second line of the preceding. After 465 comes the g/osa 
de Soria which in our text is inserted in 117, 


15 The respuestas and a few g/osas are not mentioned, 
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from the 1514 edition, contained the end of 
147*, 131*, 142", 140*, 136", 151*, 145*, 
146", 134%, 149*, 132", 135", 144%, 133%, 
120*. Then it agrees with our text as far as 
162*, which is not given. It proceeds with 
161* to the end of our text. After this are 
given Las Obras de Burlas that have evidently 
been cut out of our book. 

Las Obras de Burlas in the edition of 1514 
contain the following numbers: 257* (Pleyto 

del Manto), 966, 969, 971, 972, 977, 979-981, 985- 
99°, 994, 996-1012, 1015-1020, 1023-1025, 1027- 
1033, 265*, 266*, 259*, 261*, 263*, 262*, 258*. 

II. 


The coplas del Bachiller de la Torre in our 
text have been copiously corrected in manu- 
script by a hand probably not much later than 
the date of printing. In some cases these cor- 
rections bring the text in accord with the co- 
plas in the Cancionero de Stufiiga, but fre- 
quently they differ from the latter. The var- 
iants of the text (A) and of the corrections (M) 
will be given here, line and stanza of each 
copla being mentioned. 

El triste gue mas morir. 

I. 3, A beuir; 5, A porque, M que. II. 3, Ala 
carta, M el papel; 7, A vitoria. III. 1, M ya 
(sefiora); 4, M no (entendiendo). IV. 3, M 
siendo el alma preparada; 5, M tanto. V. 3, 
A no viniera a lo que vino, M en lo; 4, M ni 
(me viera); 8, A padeciera. VI. 3, A padecer; 
5, M del mundo, y bida (divyso ?); 6, A di- 
xeran; 7, M desapiadada; 1o, M la vida (me 
fue dexada). VII. 2, A crecer; 3, M y bastar; 
8,M porque. VIII. 6, A conocer; 8, M difi- 
cultosa de aber. IX. 5, M (que) en ? (jamas); 
7, Aconocido. X. 2, M sin punto de piedad ; 
4, A tambien; 5, M stricken out; after /as /e- 
das consolaciones is written in the margin: 

‘todos las saben tomar 
mas en las persecuciones, 
thus bringing it more in harmony with the 
Estufiiga text. 
Fin. 
3, M sienpre (for amas); 4, A estuuiere. 


Esparsa suya (169) 
9, A biuir 
Otras suyas a su amiga (170). 
I. 1, A conocedes conocida; 3, A fenezco; 


4, M (y pienso) que (ya es venido); 7, A deuas, 
M deua; 8, A tomaras. II. 2, A fueste matar. 
III. 2, A padeciesse; 5, Agalardon. IV. 2,A 
que su pensar me terrece; 4, A cessa; 5, A 
padece, M perece (?); 10, M (no biua) sienpre 
(muriendo). V. 6, A yo left out, M yo, A 
dudo; 8, M feretro (?) (for gesto); 10 M y 
Achiles. 
Fin, 

4, A ciente; 7, A triste de mi; 9, M con- 

migo (? corrigo); 10, A biuir. 


Otras suyas (171). 


II. 6, A fenecido; 10, A quiero mas descon- 
suelo, M mi (desconsuelo). 


Otras suyas (172). 


I. 1, A se acreciéta; 4, A parece; 5, A 
crece; 6, A salga, M sale; 7, A galardon. 
Fin, 
3, Asalir; 4, A biuir. 
Otras suyas (203*). 

I. 2, M refieren; 8, A mueve, M (mueve) y. 
II. 1, M (mis conceptos) y (opinion); 2, M con- 
trasta; 5, M (hallo con forme) a (razon); IV. 
3, A merecer; 4, A acrecentar; 8, M a (la em- 
bidia). V. 1, M (pero en las partes) de (aquel- 
los); 3, M que por no ofender la honor; 5, M 
encubro su disfabor. VIII. 4,M quanto; 5, M 
ser; 6, A conocido; 9, A mil. IX. 3, A y. 
X. 1, M (en) un (estrafio mal); 2, A gesto; 8, 
A graueza. XI. 3, Amismo. XII. 1, M (pues) 
q (no viene); 5, M vos 8 (sefiora ?) qué (tal es- 
tado); 8, A asegurado. 

Fin. 

3, A laoguido (sic), M laguido. 5, A quié 

loha passado. 


Leo WIENER. 
Harvard University. 


THE MISRENDERING OF NUMER- 
ALS, PARTICULARLY IN THE 
OLD-ENGLISH VERSION OF 
BEDE’S HISTORY. 

In reading the abstract of the paper ‘‘ Did 
King Alfred Translate the Historia Ecclesi- 
astica?’’ presented by Dr. Pearce before the 
Modern Language Association, Dec. 28, 1892, 
I noticed that he argues from the misrendering 
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of certain numerals that the portions where 
these misrenderings occur must be the work 
of scholars of inferior learning. In forming 
this judgment, Dr. Pearce was probably in- 
~ fluenced by observing the frequent distortions 
of numerals in the Orosius (cf. Schilling, p. 32) 
alongside of evident blunders in translation. 
A closer examination of the cases in the Bede 
makes it certain that they, at least, are not 
due to ignorance of Latin, but to perfectly 
natural misreading of the characters used to 
represent the names of the numerals, just 
such mistakes as we make to-day. 

Dr. Pearce points out three cases of 9g for 8, 
one of 592 for 582, two of 7 for 8, and one each 
of 8 for 9, 4 for 7, 12 for 13, and 13 for1r. The 
numbers used were, of course, the Roman, 
and we must remember that 5 was ‘y or u, but 
that u might also stand for u4., that is 2 (cf. 
Wattenbach’s Ax/eitung, p. 97), and that 4 
might appear as OF WuOor uy OF 
Inf and that 9 was wut or \Wuu or 
lu} etc. We shall, therefore, expect mis- 
reading of numbers, especially if they contain 
u, or u or x followed by several 1’s, the mind 
having to remember noi only the number of 
strokes but also the nature of the preceding 
character. Expressed in Roman numerals the 
ten cases in the Bede are :— 


I um misread ull 

2 um ul 

3 wun un 

4 un ull 

5 um un 

6 um un 

xu 

8 x1 ig xi 

dixxxn dixxxxu 


ni 


In other words, in the first seven cases the 
translator has miscounted by one stroke; in 
the eighth by two; in the ninth by one char- 
acter of two strokes; in the tenth case he has 
made an even more pardonable mistake. The 
only case that seems stupid is the eighth. 

As such slips may occasionally occur to any- 
body, it is evident that they cannot be used 
as an argument to prove the presence of dif- 
ferent hands in the work of translating the 
Bede. 


The mistakes in the Orosius present more 
complicated and even more interesting prob- 
lems. They reveal different mental tenden- 
cies from those betrayed in the Bede; for ex- 
ample, inversion: vi for iv and ix for xi. The 
confusion between x and v is due to the fact 
that the form of v often approached (for ex- 
ample, 4) that of x (cf. Wattenbach); its 
frequency may be judged from the German 
idiom ‘“‘einem ein x fiir ein u (v) machen.’’ The 
writing iiiix for 45 (Orosius 78, 2) shows that 
the translator (or early copyist) did not consider 
the real value of the numerals but transferred 
them mechanically, just as we to-day might 
read xxxxv as “four x’s (and a) v.”” This got 
written “four x,’’ that is unx, and the mind’s 
image of four like characters followed by a 
different one was satisfied and thus the v was 
lost. 

The determination of the characteristic mis- 
takes of a copyist or translator is of great im- 
portance: it furnishes a standard by which to 
judge of the probability of a mistake implied 
in a conjectured reading; it may also lead to 
the identification of the work of a writer, or, 
in such a case as this, of the original Ms. em- 
ployed by the translator. For example, xlv 
could never have formed the direct basis of 
iiiix; but xxxxv could, as shown above. I 
shall soon report fully the characteristic mis- 
takes of the-copyist of the Lauderdale manu- 
script of the Orosius and have set students at 
work on other texts. 

GEORGE HEMmPL. 
University of Michigan. 4 


THE SO-CALLED PROSE VERSION 
OF GUY OF WARWICK. 


In 1889 the late Professor Morley published in 
vol. iv of the Carisbrooke Library a prose 
romance of Guy of Warwick, in the introduc- 
tion to which he described this version as 
follows :— 


‘*The next story in our collection is a comic 
Pape a of popular heroics, a tall copy of 
the widely popular tale of ‘‘Guy of Warwick.”’ 
Its writer towered above common men with 
eloquence raised high upon the stilts of blank 
verse that was printed like to prose. Prose 
has its music, but is always bad when it so 
runs into successive lines of metre that the 
artifice is obvious. Such artifice of manner 
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weakens faith in the sincerity of what it said.’’ 

“As a metrical romance, ‘ Guy of Warwick’ 
is as old as the thirteenth century, and has 
been doubtfully ascribed to a Franciscan friar, 
Walter of Exeter. The story of Guy is laid in 
days before the Norman conquest, and asso- 
ciated with the days of King Athelstane and the 
battle of Brunanburgh. uy is said to have 
been the son of Siward, Baron of Wallingford, 
to have married Felice, only daughter of the 
Saxon warrior Rohand, to have lived as a 
hermit after overcoming Colbrond the Dane, 
and to have died in the year 929. The ro- 
mance sprang from the life of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Inthe prose form here given its medi- 
zval spirit is not wholly lost under the fine 
rhetoric of clothe with which its body is over- 
laid. The earliest edition of the romance in 
French prose was printed at Paris in 1525. 
The earliest edition in English prose was 
printed by William Copland, who died before 
1570.”” 

On reading the romance as edited by Pro- 
fessor Morley one is instantly struck by the 
rhythm, which is effected not only by the ar- 
rangement of words, but also by the use of 
stops. A large number of sentences and 
paragraphs may be easily divided off into 
blank verse. The blank verse so obtained 
does not conform strictly to the five-accented, 
ten-syllable type; feminine endings are com- 
mon, the accent shifts, and there is a freedom 
of handling that suggests blank verse of late 
sixteenth century, rather than the more rigid 
forms before Shakespere. It is after one has 
admitted with the editor that, as prose, the 
romance is not agreeable reading, that one 
turns it into blank verse and examines its 
metrical qualities, when the marks of good 
blank verse, noted above, are apparent. 

At this point the reader feels surprise that 
blank verse of this kind should have been 
written within the lifetime of Copland, and that 
no further notice has been taken of it. I was 
therefore prompted to find out, if possible, from 
the British Museum and the Bodleian Library 
the exact date of the prose version. Through 
the kindness of the Librarian of the Bodleian 
it was learned that that Library had only ‘‘a 
single leaf, corresponding to vv. 10269-10489, 
ed. Zupitza 1883. [London, W. de Woordt c. 
1505];’’ and ‘‘ Lhystoire de Guy de vvaruich 
chevalier d Angleterre [in prose] par Jehan 
Bonfons, s. a; 4: [before 1550?]. In addition 
to this there was sent a quotation from Ames 


203 


and Herbert 7ypog. Antig. vol., 1. p. 367. 
‘*Guy Earl of Warwick ”’ 

Begins :—Sithen the tyme .. . 

Ends :—‘‘ Here endeth the booke of the 
moste victoryous prynce,Guy of Warwick. Im- 
prynted at London, in Lothbridge .. . by 
Wyllyam Copland [no date, but between 1548 
and 1569] 80.”’ 

The quotation from Ames is short, but it is 
long enough to show that the language in this 
edition of Copland is quite different from that 
in Morley’s text. Morley.evidently modern- 
ized his version throughout, but aside from 
spelling the beginning and ending of the ver- 
sion described in Ames are also different from 
the beginning and ending in Morley. 

From the British Museum, Dr. Garnett sent 
the results of a search for a prose version of 
Guy. He found none. There was an exceed- 
ingly imperfect copy of the romance in metre 
‘*printed by W. Copland about 1560.’’ Pro- 
fessor Arber added to the negative evidence 
by finding no entry of a prose version in the 
Stationer's Register. 

The result of the enquiry is plain: where is 
the ‘tall copy’ from which Professor Morley 
took his text? It may have been in one of 
the many scattered libraries in England, but 
in any case the source should have been given, 
otherwise Morley’s sentence about Copland’s 
prose version and the facts at hand contradict 
each other flatly. 

In looking for other references to a prose 
version of Guy of Warwick 1 have met with 
no better success. Zupitza, in the fourteenth 
volume of Zhe Proceedings of the Vienna 
Academy, published an article ‘‘ Zur litteratur- 
geschichte des Guy von Warwick.’”’ I have 
not been able to get this volume, but from a 
collateral reference in Tanner’s dissertation 
it seems that the article had to do with M. E. 
translations from the French. In his edition 
of the metrical version for the E. E. T. S., 
Zupitza says nothing about an English prose 
version. 

Before making a careful study of such verse 
as we may mark off from Morley’s text, it 


_ & Die sage von Guy ven Warwick. Heidelberg, Diss. v. 
A. Tanner, Bonn, 1877. In part v, p. 49 ff. Tanner gives a 
good list of MSS, and editions; but he makes no mention of 
an English prose version in print, 
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would,of course, be necessary to inquire further 
into the integrity of this text. It has been 
said that, supposing the prose version to have 
been printed by Copland, “‘ who died before 
1570,” the spelling has been modernized., 
This in itself throws suspicion upon the text 
as a whole, and possibilities of further editorial 
changes suggest themselves. 

It is certain however that Copland did print 
a metrical version of Guy of Warwick, prob- 
ably about 1560. If there is anything in the 
versification to suggest blank verse the fact 
should be. known, for all blank verse or ap- 
proximations to it at such a date, are import- 
ant; if on the other hand, Copland’s verse 
was ina different metre, or even in parts in 
the ten-syllable couplet, that fact should be 
known, to counteract the impression made by 
Professor Morley’s introduction. But one can- 
not be far wrong in relying upon Tanner’s de- 
scription of Copland’s version. It consists of 
one hundred and forty-one leaves; it is writ- 
ten—if the rest be like the first four lines—in 
four-accent couplets, and is printed from 
Auchinleck Ms. nos. 24 and 54. (Zupitza a.) 
I have not been able thus far to show that this 
actually describes the imperfect Copland print 
in the British Museum, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it is this print which is so 
described. 

It is unfortunate that we do not know more 
about Copland. If it could be shown—and 
the burden of proof is heavy despite Prof. 
Morley’s easy assertion—that Copland printed 
a prose version of Guy between 1545 and 1565, 
and that lines of very fair blank verse may be 
cut out of this version, then a codicil would 
be found to the legacy left by Surrey in his 
ineid, and by Sackville and Norton in 
Gorbaduc. And with the possibility that here 
presents itself, it is doubly strange that Morley 
did not refer to this rhythmical prose version 

2 Many of Copland’s books were undated. Collier, in his 
Extracts from the Stationer’s Register, London, 1848, notes 
the following:—Adam Bel etc,, under Kynge’s Adam Bel, 
entered 1557-8 (p. 15). The viy wise Mrs. of Rome, entered 
by Marshe 1558-9. Under this entry Collier says “ W. 
Copland published *the seven wyse Maysters of Rome’ 
without date; but we know of no edition by Marshe” (p. 16). 
An edition of Copland’s Sguire of Low Degree was published 
without date before King’s edition of 1560 (p. 27). In Cop. 
land’s edition of ¥xventus a prayer for Elizabeth was inserted 
where Vele in his edition had a prayer for Edward VI. Un- 


in his paragraph on the Italian versi sciolti 
and the beginnings of English blank verse in 
English Writers, vol. viii, pp. 61 and 214. 

Some apology might be made for an ex- 
tended reference to what, perhaps, should not 
be taken too seriously. But either something 
more is to be said about the first English blank 
verse, or else the statement of the late Pro- 
fessor Morley about a contemporary rhythmical 
prose romance of Guy of Warwick should be 
modified. 

W. P. REEVEs. 

Union College. 


NOTES ON HALL’S CONCISE ANGLO- 
SAXON DICTIONARY. 11. 


AccorDING to Hall there is a word egur= 
eagor, sn. ?, ‘flood, tide, sea.’ If we look up 
the reference given?® we find it to be identical 
with the egur glossing dodrans WW. 18, 20, 
which Hall has entered in the form occurring 
WW. 368, 29; 474, 4: egor, although he did 
not understand it. If we compare Byrhtferth’s 
Handboc, 198 (Anglia,viii, 334) dodrans od0¢e 
dodras pat synt pa nigon deias, it would 
seem that egur, egor, represents the rest 


of the mutilated gloss dodrans\[pa n] e- 
gun (delas). i a ni e- 
gon, ( However, as we find WW. 225, 
11 dodrans i. malina egur and C. G. L. v. 
572, 21 malinas maiores estus (=aestus), and 
as there is a dialect English eagre (egre) ‘the 
tidal bore’ egur may be all right, after all, and 
dodrans a corruption of [re-] dondans=redun- 
dans that may represent the remnant of a 
former aestus redundans unda i. malina egur. 
Examples of such mutilated glosses are by no 
means rare. 

Sweet, however, here (as elsewhere, when 
hard pressed for an explanation), had paid no 
attention to the Latin word at all, in fixing the 
meaning of the word, and Hall entered what 
he found. Under these circumstances it is a 
der entry John Kynge, Fuventus, Aug. 14, 1560, Collier says 
“ Perhaps he relinquished his right [in the ¥«ventus] to 
William Copland ’’ (p. 29). 

Collier gives one entry by Copland in 1560; three in 1561-2; 
three in 1562-3; one in 1563-4; one in 1565-6; and one in 
1567-8. Copland’s activity seems to have ended with the 
yast year. Gorbaduc was entered by ‘Wylliam greffeth” in 
1565. 

28 G. 702. 
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real wonder that he did not propagate Sweet’s 
blunder: scyfe/, sm., ‘instigator, god of war,’ 
which refers to the same glosses on which 
Hall’s correct entry: scyfel, sf., scyfele, wf., 
‘woman’s hood,’ is based.29 

But, in return, he took up Sweet’s: grund- 
Sopa, wm., ‘groundsoap’ (a plant), which is 
another instance of arbitrary explanations. The 
form of the word as accepted by Sweet is on 
record in the Corpus Glossary (=WW. 11, 32 
=Hessels’ Corp. Gi., C 186), and glosses there 
the Latin carti/lago. The same gloss appears 
in the Erfurt Glossaryx» as cartilago gg. 
grundsuopa, and in £r/2., not cited by Sweet 
(=Corp. Gil. Lat., v. 274, 35) as cartilago 
grurzapa dicitur rustica. That a plant can- 
not be meant is evident from the lemma car- 
tilago, which in the Erfurt Glossary (=Corp. 
Gl. Lat., v. 349, 45) had been previously inter- 
preted as meaning : x@esgristle, ‘ nosegristle.’ 
It is natural that we should expect to finda 
similar interpretation in the gloss at issue. And 
in fact, the tradition of Zrf. and £r/.2 point 
clearly in that direction. I seein grundsuopa, 
grurzapa a corruption of gnurdsi(/)apa=guur- 
redsi.lapa; gnur(re)dsi | consider to be a past 
participle noun, formed by means of the suffix 
-si (-se), much in the same manner as /o-don- 
den-se, ‘swelling’ (which Hall exhibits as 
todondenre ‘tumore’) occurring in the De 
Consuetudine Monachorum (Anglia, xiii, 1084), 
and the word is probably connected with the 
knurred3* we find in Stanihurst’s £neid, I. 
281: ‘with steele bunch chayne knob clinged 
Anurd3 and narrolye lincked ;’ /apa is the old 
form for later /eppa, as we found fafel (taful) 
is for ‘afl; cartilago is then well explained as 
‘gnarliness (gristliness,’) ‘lappet (lobe,)’ cf. 


ag Cf. OFT, 568a. 

30 Ef, 312, OET, p. 584a—=Corpus Gloss. Lat., v. 355, 24+ 

31 This is surely connected with knarred—‘ knotty ;’ cf. 
also knar, knarre,—gnar, gnarre, gnarl, and German knorre 
knaus=Swiss knus; cf. also cartilago knorsel-bein quoted 
by Diefenbach, Gloss. Lat, Germ., from a vocabulary of the 
16th century; ‘chondrosynd: ist eine verknlipfung der 
beinen die durch eine knorsfel geschiehet’ (Blancard’s me. 
dicinisches Worterbuch p. 131, Bern 1710); the large 
“gnaurs’ or ‘burs’ met with in elms, etc. (Master’s Veg. 
Terat., p. 347). 

32 Cf. also the game of ‘ Kibel and Nerspel’ at Stixwold 
mentioned by Alice B, G in Dictionary of British 
Folklore, Vol. 1, p. 298; the ‘ner’ is according to her a ‘ball 
of maple’; édid., p, 313, she calls it *knor,’ and p. 421 ‘nur.’ 


Corp. Gloss. Lat., v: 493, 61: cartilago speciem 
ossi habet non firmitatem ut sunt aures et ex- 
tremitas costarum. As to the gg. standing 
before grundsuopa in the Erfurt Glossary, 
that very likely, means ‘ gr@ce,’33 and points 
to a condrus=yovépos having dropped out, 
and this ‘condrus’ may have been the reason 
for the copyist getting muddled on gaurred-se. 

If in the preceding instances Hall wrongly 
followed Sweet, he just as wrongly did not 
follow him in_disregarding (WW. 23, 28) that 
the latter had clearly pointed out fex as a 
Latin word; whoever wishes to consider it 
Anglo-Saxon, must explain it as ‘hair,’ and 
not ‘ dye,’ as Hall recklessly does (fucus would 
then mean ‘hair-dye’). He also recklessly 
jots down from WW. 40, 28, fahame ‘potentum.’ 
Now, Wiilker prints poLentum which is the 
same gloss as 42, 19 pullentum fahame, that 
is, ‘fine, bolted flour,’3+ and this /ahame 
(faha-me formed like b/ost-me) is identical 
with the later fam ‘foam.’ Those who wonder 
how the word for foam may also be used to 
designate ‘fine flour,’ will please remember 
that ‘fahame’ comes from fawjan ‘to winnow, 
to cleanse’ and means then properly ‘ purifi- 
cation,’ that is to say ‘putting on the one side 
the chaff and on the other the flour.’3s One 
may aptly compare German ‘Ausschuss,’ that 
may mean either ‘scum, trash,’ or ‘choice 
selection.’ 

WW. 129, 39, furnishes Hall with an: earde- 
Jai, sn., ‘earthen vessel,’ while the fact is that 
an ‘eared’ vessel is meant; read therefore 
‘earede fet’ as already pointed out by Sievers. 

WW. 289, 5, we have proceris gearufang 
which Hall has transferred, not understanding 
it. The word occurs again in the form geara- 
Seng, WW. 183, 2, glossing peeris, and geara- 
Jeng, glossing arpaz, WW. 107, 8, where there 
is added uel lupus. Now, if we compare Jsid. 
Orig., 20.15: lupus quod et canicula ferreus 

33 Cf. Corp. Gloss. Lat., v. 352, 45 (—Epinal-Erf. Gi.) 


chorea gg. salutatio cum cantilena (—chorea graece saltatio 
cum cantilena,) 


34 Cf. WW. 40, 11, polentum smeodoma, that is, sme- 
godma, properly ‘examination,’ Akd, Gi., 1, 380.25, polenta 
melo cleinista, that is, ‘ the finest, cleanest flour.’ 

35 On a line with that it is when (‘orp. Gloss. Lat. v, 382. 
46 (=£p. Erf., 823 Sweet) pullis (pollix) and Corp. Gloss., 
ed. Hessels, P 541: poddis (=follen-is) appears interpreted by 
erytt, that is, * grits.’ 
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arpax qui siguid in puteum decidit, rapit et 
extrahit unde et nomen accepit: arpax autem 
dictus quia arripit; arpe (read harpein) enim 
grece est rapere, it becomes clear, that WW. 
107, 8 has preserved the true reading and we 
have only to properly divide, to get at the real 
thing;namely, arpax 2(=grece)% earafang uel 
lupus and this we have also to restore WW. 
183, 2, and WW. 289, 5 we have to read arpax 
proceris 
earu-fang ; peeris part of a different 
gloss that WW. 183, 2 and 289, 5 crowded out 
. the proper word arpax ; as to earu-(eara-), on 
account of Isidor’s ferreus, one might be in- 
clined to read earn37 representing an @ren, and 
it is possible that there were originally two 
glosses running like this: 
arpe & carnfeng (earn fang), 
arpax & aren feng, 
and that arfe dropped out and then earn feng 
=‘fowlcatcher’ got mixed up with eren feng= 
‘brazen (iron) catcher,’ ‘ brazen (iron) hook.’ 
Another of these puzzling entries is: scyr/¢ 
‘ scansio’, OET. Cp., 1799. Very likely this 
scansio is scarsie, a noun formed from the ad- 
jective-participle scarsus=excarsus, which is 
the Middle-Latin equivalent for excerptus, cf. 
the gloss of the Vaticanus Christine regine 
1048 (sec. X): excerpta: escarsa (Lowe Con- 
iect. ad gloss. Lat. spect, p. 171); scyrftis then 
the noun of sceorfan, and of course means 
‘ scarification’. Could Hall not see that WW. 
181, 19, Aorsa scip ‘ ypoganus’, must be horsa 
scip hippegus nauis xxny wy 6s 
Thuc. 6, 42), that is, ‘a boat suitable for 
the transportation of horses?’ As to WW. 
438, 16: ‘honsteorc limpus’ (which again was 
bodily taken up by Hall), there we have prob- 
ably another example of the proper word 
having been crowded out by one originally 
following ; so that we have to read [e]/umbis 
[Alonstevrc3 ‘ not strong,’ impidus..... ‘ 
How ready Hall is to take up any word, be 
it right or wrong, just to increase the number 
of entries, of that I have already given several 
instances. Here are others: Wiilker (WW. 


36 Cf, WW. 171, 11: infans uel alogos g unsprecende cild, 


37 eara- seems to be a form authenticated by Gothic ara 
and by here—ere- in the compound (h)ere-/ong ‘ ossifragus,’ 
WW. 258, 8; 460, 18. 


38 This hom may be either or or on=un, 


137, 30) exhibits sirculus uel uirgultum sprauta 
and so Hall entered, but without citing his 
authority, sprauéfa, wm., ‘slip, branch;’ but 
Kluge (Anglia, viii, p. 450) tells us that the 
true reading is spranca39 and so appears then 
by the side of the wrong sprauéa, also the 
authentic: spranca, wm., ‘shoot, slip, branch.’ 
It is exactly so with the entries: 

(1) metesacca, wm., ‘a kind of measure, 
spoonful? WW. 126, 35.’ 

(2) metesticca, wm., ‘spoonful, WW. 126, 
35; A. viii, 450.’ 

(1) is a reproduction of Wiilker’s wrong 
reading, and (2) the authentic form as pointed. 
out by Kluge, Angiia, viii, 451. The meaning 
assigned to metesticca by Hall, is a mere. 
guess. As the lemma, /egu/a, is a corruption 
of regula, metesticca is, of course, ‘measure- 
stick’; cf. German Maass-stab. To judge 
from the preceding, one might expect that 
he would give Kluge’s s@ecewol (Anglia, 
viii, 449) by the side of A@cewol ‘exactor 
AeGIl.’ (=WW. 111, 9); however, I dare say, 
he refrained from doing so, as Kluge says he 
cannot explain this difficult word, but a look 
into Murray's New English Dictionary might 
have told him that we have to read kecepol= 
‘catch-poll,’ ‘tax-gatherer.’ But for his me- 
chanical way of proceeding he would also 
also have seen that what he enters from WW. 
276, 25, supe (ic) ‘sarcio’ ought to be ic siwes 
=‘I sew.’ This confusion, existing between 
the forms for and w accounts also for WW. 
201, 35, Cauernamen wrong, for which we find 
WW. 182, 14 the correct cauernam pranga= 
German Pranger. Hall, however, has only 
the wrong wrong which he failed to under- 
stand. 

How imperfectly sure Hall is of the knowl- 
edge he wishes to impart, becomes apparent 
from his entry ‘sea/scyn amaracium’ WW. 351, 
30. Under sealh, sm., he tells his students 
that the genitive is séa/es ; now, I should say, 
it would not have been difficult to recognize 
this sea/es in the compound sea/s-cyn, especi- 
ally when he remembered the gloss WW. 
267, 35: amera sealh; whence it is evident 

39 Cf. also aecerspranca ‘ilex oaksapling?’ which Hall 


cites from AElfric’s Glossary, which, however, I have been 
unable to trace, 


40 Cf, Ahd, ii 242.1: resarcio uunidarsiuui. 
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that we have to read ameracium seals-cyn 
‘kind of willow,’ but the word cyz has tripped 
him up more than once; witness the following 
entries: 

accyn, sn., ‘ilex’ WW. 430, 6. 

beancynn, sn., ‘chickpea, vetch bean’ WW. 
205, 3- 

crogcyn, sn., ‘kindof vessel, winejar.” WW. 
210, 39. 

deorcynn, sn., ‘race of animals.’ /E. 

hrefncynn, sn., ‘raven-species.’ 

pysecynn, sn., ‘sort of pea.’ 

porncynn, sn., ‘thistle, thorn.’ 

In every one of these compounds -cy# con- 
veys exactly the same meaning; namely, ‘a 
kind of’ and so accyn is, of course, ‘a kind of 
oak,’4 as the ‘ilex’ really is; and so deancynn 
is a ‘kind of bean’, etc. That the Aadsgang, 
WW. 190,32(=struma),is a blunder for halsgund 
we know from Sievers, but nevertheless Hal 
exhibits: ha/sgang, sm., ‘tumour on the neck.’ 

The Anglo-Saxon equivalent for recompense 
is according to Hall widerriht, but as the 
gloss on which this entry rests is WW. 118, 12 
hostimentum widerriht uel edlean, and from 
Corpus Gloss. Lat., v. 209, 2 we learn that 
hostimentum is the name for the stone that 
serves as counterbalance for a weight (Aos¢i- 
mentum dicitur lapis quo pondus ex@quatur), 
we shall have to read wideruihts—wide- 
ruuiht43 synonymous with ebuwege (eqgut- 
pensum) WW. 4, 21; cf. Corp. Gloss. Lat., 
v. 209, 1: hostimento eualitat, that is, ecual- 
itate=equalitate, ibid.,v. 209, 5: hostit equat 
adplanat. 

‘Within the bounds,’ according to Hall’s 
idea, the Anglo-Saxon expresses by innihée. 


4 Cf. Epinal Gloss., ed. Sweet, p.1: A 31 adilicem genus 
rubus=roboris, 

42 Hence read WW. 476, 5: hostimen tacfnung—uel ae/- 
nung for leasung. 

43 I cannot help thinking that this same preposition wier 
is hidden in what we read WW. 18, 35: wudumer, ‘echo ’= 
wudumaer *echo,” WW. 391, 20, The Erfurt Glossary 
(=Corp. Gloss. Lat., v. 357, 19) has for that eche uuydumer, 
Hall, following Sweet, makes that ‘a wood-nymph,’ but the 
probabilities are that following the traces of the Er/. Gloss., 
we have to read echo uuyJirmer, uuijirmer, uuigirmaer, 
that is, ‘resounding word,’ ‘rebounding sound,’ ‘echo;’ 
that is to say, wi}/rmer stands for an original Latin inter- 
pretation like resudtatie vocis, or something similar. (Cf. 
German Wider-hall and Uorpus Gloss, Lat., iii, 476, 54: 
resultatio NX ahd. Gi., ii, 153, 10 eche vox resonabilis), 


If we examine the gloss on the strength of which 
he makes such a statement, we find that what 
he has taken for an adverb, isin reality a noun, 
for there cannot be any doubt, that WW. 450, 
21: municipales innihte beborene is a corrupt 
reading, perhaps for incnihte, [in tune] be- 
(=ge-?) borene; cf. WW. 310, 2: cliens uel 
clientulus incniht; 310, 4: uernaculus inbyrd- 
lingc; 111, 16: inguilinus tungebur. 

On the authority of a mere guess of Bos- 
worth, by Wiilker there has been assigned the 
meaning of ‘letter carrier’ to the word é@a- 
ling, occurring WW. 200, 19 as interpretation 
of a Latin cariar. This cariars is evidently 
identical with the carier glossed /eno we meet 
with Corp. Gloss. Lat., v. 355, 8and canier leno 
tbid., v. 273, 40, with which one may aptly 
compare Placidi Gloss., ed. Deuerling, p. 27, 
17: carisa uetus lena percallida, unde et in 
mimo fallaces ancille cata carisia appellantur. 
From these glosses it follows that de@dling 
must be the equivalent for /exo, and this is 
confirmed by such glosses as WW. 423, 32: 
impulerit bedt;4s a bedling is therefore an 
‘inciter to bed deeds (profligacy),’ a ‘pro- 
curer.’46 Cp. dyde/. 

Also a reproduction of a careless remark of 
Wiilker itis, when about uudernmete, after hav- 
ing learned that it means (1) ‘supper,’ (2) ‘morn- 
ing or midday meal,’ we are told that (3) it 
may signify ‘breakfast,’ just as if ‘morning 
meal’ and ‘breakfast’ were not the same 
thing, and just as if it were not quite plain 
that in WW. 479, 3: sub modio undernmete the 
reference can not be to ‘breakfast.’ If Hall 
had not been so eager to avail himself of a 
new entry, he would have noticed that Wiilker 
in his note wished to say that uudernmete 

44 Cf. also WW. 479. 19: angarizauerit beadaet ; 347, 10: 


actus gebaeded ; 374, 33: compellere paet heo gebaedde; 428, 
31; impulsore baedendre. 


45 This form probably owes its origin to confusion of s and 
vr; the s, having been omitted and later on added above the 
lineymay have been mistakenly placed at the end by a later 
copyist. The stages of corruption would then be: carias, 
cariar, carier, canier. Corp. Gl, Lat.,v. 493,47 we have 
this same carsa corrupted to canier explained by seductor, 
Jeno, suasor, and still more corrupted, 7b/d., v. 493, 48: canifer 
seductor; but a remembrance of the right. meaning is pre- 
served in carissa faba=va/ra, ibid., v. 493, 55. 

46 Cf. also WW. 479, 17: angarizauerit beadaet b; 347, 10: 
actus gebaeded ; 374, 33: compellere pact heo gebaedde ; 428, 
31: impulsore baedendre. 
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meaning ‘ breakfast,’ can not be the right in- 
terpretation of sub modio, which is a quotation 
from Matt. 5, 15, and in fact Wiilker (as well 
as Hall) might have seen that we only need to 
correct the slight mistake, wadern for under, 
to set everything right; then we have sud 
modio under mete corresponding to what we 
read in the Lindisf. Gosp., Matt. 5, 15: sud 
modio under mitte (mytte), ‘under the bushel.’ 
To this same carelessness we owe the entry: 
wermet, sn., ‘man’s measure, stature.’ Just 
as if the word was a very common one, Hall 
cites no authority for it. And yet it is only a 
guess, based on the corrupt reading of WW. 
479, 23: ad stauram to wermete, which ought 
to be ad staturam to westeme=westme as it 
refers to Matth. 6, 27. That westm means 
also ‘figure, form, stature’ Hall notes under 
wesitm 6., and it is confirmed by WW. 320, 4: 
griffus, fderfote fugel leone gelic on westme 
and earne gelic on heafde and on fiderum. 
Just as problematic as this werme? seems the 
entry: gripu, sf., ‘kettle, caldron,’ which Hall 
took from Leo’s dictionary without giving due 
credit for it. This is the more reprehensible, 
as the alleged word is based on a single pas- 
sage in Salom. and Saturn. 1am inclined to 
think that the word is identical with the greoua 
which is on record WW. 276, 14; 460, 36 as 
interpretation for Latin o//a. Now as the 
Danish name for such a thing as o//a ‘ earthen 
cooking-pot’ is gryde, it seems probable that 
gripu as well greoua are but corruptions from 
gribu greopa. If gripu is all right, it may 
stand for grypu and be a congener of Dialect 
German Groppe ‘iron pot.’ Nor is there good 
authority for such an entry as: leac- leah- tric 
-trog, sm. ‘lettuce’ (Lat. lactuca). The wrong 
explanation Hall owes to Sweet, for which he 
again gives no credit, and Sweet made up this 
explanation with utter disregard of the Latin 
word which /eah-tric was to explain. The 
glosses where the word is on record are the 
following: In the Zpina/ and Erfurt Gloss.= 
Corp. Gloss. Lat., v. 353, 27: corimbus leac- 
trocas ; in the Corpus Gloss., ed. Hessels, C 
656: corimbos leactrogas=WW. 14, 35; more- 
over we have WW. 213, 19: corimbus cacumen 
nauis leahtroh: WW. 365, 13: corimbos leac- 
trogas. By the side of these glosses we have 
WW. 297, 18: /actuca leahtric ; WW. 432, 7: 


lactuca pudistel, leahtric. It seems to me 
quite plain that the /eahtric of the last two 
glosses is simply the Anglicized form of the 
Latin /actuca, and therefore ought to read 
leahtuc, and so cannot enter the question at 
issue with the above glosses. Now, of course, 
one might say that the /eactrocas (leac- leah- 
trogas) to be found there is also a blunder for 
leahtocas, ‘\ettuce,’ and if the word does 
not seem to conform to the Latin corimbus, 
‘cacumen’, that is to be explained inthesame © 
way that we have tried to explain several other 
glosses of a similar description, namely by 
supposing that J/eactrocas=‘leahtocas, leah- 
tucas’ got into the wrong place and crowded 
out the true word explanatory of corimbus. 
But then, a lemma for /eahfocas, ‘lettuce,’ 
would have to be found, beginning with the 
letter c and that, I think, will be hard to do. 
I imagine, we shall get a more satisfactory ex- 
planation of the word when we compare such 
glosses as WW. 213, 16, 17: 
corimbi 1. uiti racemi uel botrioness7 uel circuli 
wingeard hringas uel bergan uel croppas 
bacce (read: uel bacce bergan uel botriones 
cnoppas),;4# and WW. 149, 6: corimbi wingearda 
hringa; WW. 149, 3: capreoli uel cincinni uel 
uncinuli. wingearda hocas pe hi mid bindat 
pet him nehst bi3 ; WW. 149, 19: capreoli 
wingearda gewind; WW. 118, 3: capreoli win- 
geard begas (read -hogas); WW. 201, 30; 
capreoli dicti quod capiant arbores wingearda- 
hocgas WW. 183, 3: uncini hocas ; WW. 289, 
11: unucinos hocas. 

It will then seem not improbable that /eac- 
trogas isa corruption of /eac-hocgas ; that is 

47 Cp. C. G. L. iv 359, 33 dotriones caprioli, ib/d. 314, 35 
botriones latrices (=traduces), ibid. 316, 29 caprioli botrionis 


latices (=traduces) sunt ; iii, 621, 18 corimbi idest butrione 
ederae (=botrognes hederae). 


48 It seems to me to be admitting of no doubt that here as 
wellas WW. 3, 21: acitellum hramsan crop=271,5; WW. 
135, 24: tursus, cimia crop; 149, 13: Cima crop; 202, 12, 
caulon crop ; 205, 12: cipus (=cepa s.) croplec; 270, 25: ser- 
pulum crop-leac, the r of crop ought to be » (cf. WW. 434: 
30: danugo wull cnoppa); for cnop-leac answers exactly to 
German Knoff-lauch (Knob-lauch), and hramsan cnop would 
be a Bavarian Ramsen-knopf, ‘head of garlic;’ German 
Knosfe contains the same word-element, as it stands for 
Knop-se=" shoot, bud, eye.’ So Anglo-Saxon cnof is a quite 
adequate rendering of such terms as the above tursus— 
Sup6os, 4rzo (for that is the true reading for cimia (WW. 
135, 24) or coma (WW. 149, 13), caulion (—xaviior), for 
thus we must read in 202, 12. 
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to say, the glossator who explained corimbos 
by /eac-hocgas took the word in a wider sense, 
not limiting it to the runners and tendrils of 
the wine-plant, but accepting it as expressive 
of the ‘hooks of any climbing or twining plant, 
as the bean, pea, wood-bine’,etc.49 

As to what we read WW. 213, 19: corimbus 
cacumen nauis leahtroh, that is probably a cor- 
ruption of cacumen nauis t eahtho=t (uel) 
heahthu; it may be that in the MS. from which 
the scribe copied there was preceding a 
corimbi t capreoli t uncinuli t leac-hocgas 
which contributed to the production of the 
blunder /eahtroh for ¢ heahthu. As we read 
in the Placidus Glossary (ed. Deuerling), p. 25, 
13 also of a corimbosse aceruos guos rustici ex 
congerie lapidum faciunt, some one might be 
inclined to think that /eahtroh stands for /ea- 
hreac ‘stone-rick,’ and is interpretative of a 
crowded out lemma corimbus aceruus lapidum, 
and was misplaced to corimbus cacumen nauts, 
which originally lacked an Anglo-Saxon inter- 
pretation. In /ea we would then have the 
Anglo-Saxon representative of Old-Saxon /eta 
=MHG. leie=Greek Adas. That would seem 
acceptable enough, as there is a parallel in 
Platt-Deutsch Bu/t meaning as well ‘heap, hil- 
lock,’ as a cluster of shoots growing from one 
stem (for example; NMage/ku-bult=‘a cluster of 
pinks growing from a main stem.’) Perhaps 
WW. 370, 12 cartilago leaces heafod, that is, 
‘head of garlic’, when compared with WW. 
213, 19 corimbus cacumen nauis leahtroh and 
ibid. 213, 20 coriza i. sternutatio cartilagines 
nebgebraec uel fnora will furnish us the solu- 
tion of the riddle: cartilago WW. 370, 12 
stands evidently for scordilago, a derivative of 
6xdpodor or Gxopdor ‘garlic’ (cf. C. G. L. iii, 
629, 42 scurdone idest allius (=scordon id est 
allium)), formed on the pattern of such words 
as salsilago, lappago, plantago (see F. T. 
Cooper, ‘‘ Wordf.”’ in the Rom. Sermo. Pleb. 
p. 81); the cartilagines appearing, WW. 213, 
20, undoubtedly does not belong there, as it 
only disturbs the even tenor of the gloss coriza 

49 Cf. Corpus Gi, Lat., ii, 223, 42: QUupPELGV cima 


corymbus iii. 263, 48: surculus, 
corymbus. 


50 Unfortunately that is only Deuerling’s, however, probable 
emendation of the corrupt reading of the MSS. corineos- 
cormeos; but there is a Lucilius (‘#, 4tn., 5) passage where 
corimdus occurs in about the same sense, 


(=xoprvfa) i. sternutatio nebgebraec uel fnora; 
it may well be referred to the preceding gloss, 
which, I suspect, originally ranthus: corymbus 
cacumen nauts uel caput scordilaginis leac- 
cnop. As sc, s, ¢, t, and d, fas well as f, 6, A 
and #, r are constantly mixed up in these 
glosses, /eahtroh may easily be read leahcnob, 
which developped from original /eaccnop ‘leek- 
knob,’ ‘ garlic-knob,’ and would then be the 
counterpart to leaces heafod WW. 370, 12 cf. 
205, 12; 270, 25. A contamination of carti/ago 
‘cartilage’ with scordidago (corrupted to car- 
tilago) ‘garlic’ lies probably also at the root 
of the above mentioned gloss carti/ago grur- 
zapa(grunzopa, grundsopa grundsuopa). For, 
as it is also on record in the Vossianus, fol. 82 
cited by Loewe, Prodromus Gloss. Lat. p. 
418, a codex that does not contain any Anglo- 
Saxon interpretations, the view which I ad- 
vanced above, saying that grundsopa stands 
for a mixture of Greek chondros with Angio- 
Saxon guurredse, is no longer tenable (cp. my 
article in the Am. /. of Phil. vol. xvii, No. 1, p. 
85). As I have shown there, the mysterious 
grundsopa is now designated as Greek, now 
as rustic Latin. I, therefore, think that the 
original reading of the gloss was about this 
way: cartilago chondrus graece, caepa dicitur 
rustice, which is, as pointed out, contamina- 
tion of ‘cartilago xovdpos and [s]cordilago 
caepa. Sinces, ¢c,e, 0, and ¢, 7, are frequently 
mixed up, it will become plain, how caepa can 
appear as suopa in the Erfurt Glossary. 
Hence it would seem that grundsopa has no 
standing at all in Anglo-Saxon. However 
that may be, so much is certain, there is no 
supporting evidence for a /eactroc, ‘lettuce.’ 
There is another error in: depung, sf. ‘decep- 
tion,’ although from the previous entry depez- 
cung ‘ lenocinium,’ which means ‘allurement, 
deception,’ the truth should have occurred to 
him. Swidswige, which he gets from Haupt’s 
Gl., 440: heroico hexametro swidswégum 
metrum, he renders ‘sweet sounding, melod- 
ious.’ I should say swidswige can but mean 
‘deeply silent;’ while the adjective repre- 
sented by that gloss is swid swege, that is, 
‘strongly sounding, sonorous.’ Hall does not 
understand the gloss taken from the same 
source ‘conspiratio’ gecwis, and so simply 
transcribes it, and yet he knows that facen- 
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gecwis means ‘conspiracy.’ The latter is 
taken from Wright-Wiilker (although Hall 
does not say so), 373, 11: conspiratio facen- 
gecwis od0e andwyrding; WW. 512, 9: con- 
spiratio facengecwis; 209, 40: conspicatio 
(=conspiratio) i. conspirago facengecwys; with 
these compare WW. 400, 2: factio facn (cf. 
400, 19: factio searu); 400, 1: factiosam pone 
Sacenfullan ; gecwis, | dare say, is a noun, 
formed from the root cwed- cwid-, in the same 
manner as @ss* from @t¢-ti, ses (WW. 51, 31) 
from s@¢t-ti, hes from hat-¢i,s? and means ‘oral 
compact,’ which is, true enough, an indifferent 
rendering of ‘conspiratio,’ but will do, if the 
underhandedness of the plot is not to be em- 
phasized ; if it is to be, then of course, facen- 
gecwis is the more appropriate word. 

With the following example, quite charac- 
teristic of Hall’s method, this article may be 
closed. 

After the verb hentan we find this remark- 
able entry : 

‘hente in phrase be feore hente, ON PAIN OF 
DEATH(!).’ The ‘ phrase’ occurs in the fol- 
lowing passage of AElfric’s Lives ef Saints 
(EETS), vol. ii, p. 490 (xxxiii, 47): Ac ferlice 
ymbe Oreo nihte sende se casere his bydelas 
and bead pat man swide georne scolde cepan 
cristenra manna and gehwa per he mihte 
heora be feore hente. English translation 
opposite the text reads thus: ‘ But, suddenly, 
in about three days, the emperor sent his her- 
alds and commanded that men should watch 
the Christian men very zealously and that each 
man should seize them, wherever he could, oz 
pain of death.’ Evidently Hall did not see that 
the translator’s ‘should seize them’ stands for 
heora---hente and on pain of death for be 
Seore,=German beim Leben, but as on ‘pain 
of death’ happens to occupy the same place 
in the translation that de feore hente occupies 
in the text, he rashly concludes that de feore 
hente is a phrase meaning on pain of death! 

Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 
Hartford Public High School. 


ANINEDITED DOCUMENT CON- 
CERNING CHAUCER'S FIRST 
ITALIAN JOURNEY. 

WHILE talking last summer with Dr. Furnivall 


51 Liber Scintillarum, 107, 8. 
52 Cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbitdungslehre, 3128. 


about Chaucer’s first Italian journey, I got the 
welcome information that there were unpub- 
lished accounts concerning this journey in the 
Record Office, and the sound advice to search 
for them there. My hopes of a “find’’ were 
much reduced at learning that Prof. Skeat not 
only knew of the existence of the entry in 
question (vid. Oxford Chaucer, i, xxiv, note 
67), but also knew in general its contents, so 
that when a curiosity to see the document, 
that would not down, led me to the Record 
Office I could but think that, 


. Icome after, glening here and there” 


with rather less than a gleaner’s chance. To 
my surprise and gratification the ‘glening’ 
turned out to be better than the harvest, 
for the roll contained the exact dates of 
Chaucer’s first Italian journey, and his total 
absence reckoned out in days: one hundred 
and seventy-four, or six instead of the eleven 
months we have usually given him. I have al- 
ready pointed out in 7he Nation of Oct. 8th,the 
change in the Chronology of Chaucer’s “Italian 
Period”’ that these newly established dates 
appear to necessitate—in brief that the Ital- 
ian period should be dated from the second 
Italian journey of 1378 rather than from the 
first—so that I am free now to print the docu- 
ment with only such comment as may serve to 
make its meaning clear. 

The ‘‘ Compotus ”’ is found in the Roll of For- 
eign Accounts 42-51 Edw. iii fol. 41. I print it 
from a careful copy made for me by Mrs. M. B. 
Hutchinson at the Record Office, corrected in 
one or two instances from my own rough copy. 
Without the generous aid of Dr. Gross of 
Harvard, | should hardly have ventured to 
publish the document with its to me unfamiliar 
Latinity. He cleared up the meaning for me 
at many points. Blunders in the text, I trust 
not too many, are all my own, for he had no 
opportunity of revising the text as a whole. 
Fortunately the readings in the passages which 
concern Chaucer chronology are unambiguous. 
The document is here reprinted textually with 
no additions except punctuation. Letters re- 
presented by marks of contraction are printed 
in italic. 

Compotus Galfridi Chaucer scutiferi de re- 
cipiendis vadiis & expensis per ipsum in 
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seruicio Regis nuper factis, proficiscendo™ in 
negucijs Regis versus partes Iannue & Flo- 
rencie anno xl vij°, per Regis de priuato 
sigillo datum xj° die Nouembris eodem anno, 
Thesaurario Baronibus & Camerario huius 
scaccarij directum, irrepfum in memorandis 
de termino sancti micheds anno x\viij°; per 
quod brenem Rex mandauit eisdem Thesaura- 
rio & Baronibus, quod computent cum pre- 
dicto Galfrido, per sacramentum suum, de 
quodam viagio per ipsum nuper facfo in 
seruicio Regis versus partes Iannue & Flo- 
rencie pro quibusdam secretis negocijs Regis ; 
allocando prefato Galfrido pro toto dicfo 
viagio, a die quo iter suum arripuit de London 
usque ad suum redire ibidem, talia vadia per 
diem qualia aliis scutiferis eiusdem status 
similiter eundo in nuncio Regis ante hec tem- 
pora allocata fuerunt; vna cum custubss ra- 
cionabilibus pro suis passagio & repassagio 
maris ac de nuacijs que ipse fieri fecit, certifi. 
cando Regem de negociis supradicéis. Et de 
eo quod per compoéum illum eidem Galfrido 
racionabiliter deberi inuenerunt prefat? The. 
saurarius & Camerarius ipsum Galfridum 
solucionem de Thesauro Regis hadere faciunt. 


Recepia. Idem reddit compotum de 1xvj. li. 
xiijs. iiijd. receptis de Thesaurario 

& Camerario ad Receptam? scac- 

carij primo die Decembris termino 

miche/is anno xlvij° per manus pro- 

prias, super expensis ipsius Galfridi 

missi in secretis negocijs Regis ver- 

sus partes transmarinas, sicut con- 

tinetur in pelle memorandorum3 ad 

eandem Receptam de eisdem termino 

& anno ac eciam in quadam cedula 

de particulis, quam liberauit in The- 

1 Proficiscendo: My copyist, probably failing to note a 
mark of contraction, reads here, as below in the section of 
Expensa, proficiendo. I follow in both instances my own 
copy, for proficiendo .. . versus partes, etc., appears to me 
meaningless. Possibly the better reading is profisciendo, 


frequent in Federa and occuring in Nicolas, Note F, in an 
entry concerning this journey, 


2 The “ Recepta’’ is the technical term for the minor 
branch of the treasury, the Treasury of Receipt. 


3 Dr. Gross suggests, iw pelle memoratoris, “in the book 
of the record, or minute, clerk.”” I have chesen the alterna- 
tive reading, the form of the contraction admits of either, 
chiefly because official titles are consistently capitalized in 
the document, while there is no capital here, I had in mind 
also in memorandis"’ vid, supra, 


Sauro; Et de xxxiijli., in pretio ccxx 
flor. pretio cuiuslzdet flor. iijs., re- 
ceptis de Jakes de Prouans milite, 
xxiij® die marcij anno xlvij°, super 
expensis predictis sicut contine/ur 
ibidem. 

Summa Recepéa iiij.xix.li [=g9] xiijs. iiij4 
Expensa. Idem computaé, in vadiis suis pro- 

ficiscendo in dicéis negocijs Regis a 
predicto primo die Decembris anno 
xlvj° finzente, quo die iter suum 
arripuit de London, versus partes 
predicéas, vsque xxiij™ diem Maij 
proximum sequentem quo die rediit 
London per clxxiiij dies, scilzcet, 
eundo, morando & redeundo vtroque 
die computato,caperes per diem xiijs. 
iiij4-—cxvj li. per brenem predictum 
Regis, sicut contivefur in dicfa 
cedula de particwlis; Et in passagio 
& repassagio suo, hominum & equo- 
rum suorum, xxx’. per idem brenem 
Regis, sicut continefur ibidem. Et 
solutzs tribus nuncijs Regem de 
dicfis negocijs suis per diuersas 
vices certificantibus—vij li. xs. per 
idem brevem Regis sicut continefur 
ibidem. 

Summa expensa—cxxv li. 

Et hec superplus xxv li. vj s. viij¢—De quibus 
haditurus est® soluctovem vel satisfaccionem, 
aliuzde pretextu breuzis Regis de priuato sigillo 
annotaéi supra, in titulo huius compof. Quod 
quidem brewem xv° die Novembris anno x|vij° 
Regis Edwardi tercij liberauit Thesaurario & 
Camerario ad Receptam scaccarij. 


To follow all the transactions involved in 
this payment of some twenty-five pounds 
sterling would be interesting to the student of 
the English Treasury. The student of Chaucer 
will be content to get the gist of the document. 

4 Chaucer's colleague on the Genoese mission. With them 
was associated also Johannes de Mari, a Genoese citizen. 
See their commission in Rymer’s @dera, vol. iii, p. 964. 

5 Capere construed with computat— reckons to get,’”’ or 
perhaps, ‘* puts in a bill for’ seems awkward, but I can make 


no other construction out of it, The general meaning is 
plain enough. 


6 My copyist reads habituris, which leaves asentence, bad ° 


enough at best, apparently without construction. I read 
habiturus from my own copy, 
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The whole document is the treasurer’s voucher 
for a payment made to Chaucer in full, for the 
balance due him on account of the Italian 
journey. 

The first paragraph states that Chaucer, 
having gone to Genoa and Florence in the 
year 1373 on the king’s business, with the pay 
of an esquire of his rank on similar service, 
renders an account, upon oath, for his pay and 
expenses; and that the Treasurer and Cham- 
berlain pay him by warrant of a letter of the 
king’s privy seal, dated Nov. r1th., 1373. 

The paragraph following accounts for the 
money Chaucer has received (Recepéa) : on the 
first day of December, 1372, £66, 13s. 4d. on 
the 23rd day of March, 1373, from his colleague 
Jakes de Prouan ‘milite,’ £33; in all £99, 13s. 
4d. 

His claim against the treasury is for 13s. 
4d. a day, which appears to include wages and 
expenses, from the 1st day of December, 1372, 
to the 23rd day of May, 1373, that is for one 
hundred and seventy-four days including the 
day of departure from, and the day of return 
to, London. This personal account amounts 
to £116. Minor items such as 30s. for both trips 
over the Channel and 47, Ios. for three posts to 
the King, carry the sum total of expenses to 
4125. 

In the final paragraph it is stated that pay- 
ment is to be made to Chaucer of the balance 
of £25, 6s. 8d. by warrant of the King’s 
letter, above mentioned, which Chaucer de- 
livered to the Treasurer and Chamberlain at 
the Treasury of Receipt, Nov. 15th, 1373. The 
Life by Sir Harris Nicolas, Note E, contains 
the Record of the payment of this sum from 
the Issue Rolls, Feb. 4th, 1374. 

The first Italian journey then lasted from 
_ Dec. 1st, 1372, to May 23rd, 1373, a little less 
than six months. To estimate fairly the prob- 
‘able influence of this journey upon Chaucer 
the poet, we must endeavor to determine the 

length of his actual stay in Italy, deducting 
the time spent en route. A rough estimate of 
two months? for the journey each way is not 
likely to be far out. In fact the sum received 


| 


7 I find in Jnformation for Pilgrims, ed, E. Gordon Duff, 
that the pilgrim itineraries indicate fifty-two days’ journeys 
from Calais to Milan, and sixteen more from Milan to Flor- 
ence. Of course Chaucer as a King’s messenger traveled 


from his colleague Jakes de Prouan, precisely 
two months before his arrival in London, is 
likely to have been paid towards the expenses 
of the return journey, and immediately before 
its beginning. We may be sure that he could 
not have reached Genoa much before Feb. 1st, 
1372, and that he must have left Italy before 
the end of March the same year. Of his 
movements in Italy we know only that he went 
to Florence. Assuming that he went thither 
from Genoa and returned to Genoa—a reason- 
able supposition, for he met his colleague on the 
Genoese mission® Mar. 23rd—we must add to 
the time actually given to traveling at least 
twenty days. This leaves of his one hundred 
and seventy-four days, roughly thirty-four for 
doing the King’s business, and seeking his 
own pleasure, except so far as it was incidental 
to the journey. We know that the purpose of 
the Genoese mission was chiefly the concession 
of certain commercial privileges in England to 
Genoese merchants. Chaucer’s service i se- 
cretis negocijs regis can hardly have been this 
Genoese matter. Of the nature of his service 
it only appears that he went im nuncio regis, 
and dispatched three posts to the King. It is 
perhaps a legitimate inference that he was 
merely a bearer of important papers, or a 
special messenger. Can some student of his- 
tory tell us what this Florentine business is 
likely to have been? 

It would be a pleasure, passing these dry 
facts, to reconstruct for ourselves Chaucer’s 
Italienische Reise, as he lived it and enjoyed 
it. Unfortunately this pleasure is denied us 
for he has left no word that expresses directly 
or indirectly the effect upon him of this first 
visit to Italy. After the second Italian journey 
of 1378 the case is far different, and this 
journey, as I have elsewhere tried to prove, is 
somewhat faster than the average pilgrim, but no living man, 
pilgrim or messenger, made fifty days’ journeys on horseback 
consecutively, Sixty days from London to Genoa is likely to 
be under rather than over the time actually taken for the 
journey. 

8 The commission (vid. Fa@d., vol. iii, p. 964) states that 
of the three representatives of the King, two, of whom 
Johannes de Mari should be one, should have the powers of 
special commissioners to Genoa, We know that Chaucer was 
detached for at least a third of his time in Italy on the 
Florentine business. Probably then, Jakes de Prouan was 


the other Genoese commissioner and Chaucer’s meeting with 
him Mar. 23rd., 1373, is likely to have been at Genoa. 
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the true beginning of his ‘Italian Period.” 
At another time I may discuss the probability 
of the visit to Petrarch, in view of this new 
date for the first Italian journey. In this paper 
| I have prefered to deal with facts of Chaucer’s 
| biography rather than with theories however 
probable. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 

Williams College. 


GERMAN LEXICOLOGY. 


Fiiigel-Schmidt-Tanger: Worterbuch der Eng- 
lischen und Deutschen Sprache fiir Hand- 
und Schulgebrauch. Unter besonderer 
Benutzung von Dr. F. Fliigel’s Allgemeinem 
Englisch-Deutschem und Deutsch-Engli- 
schem WoOrterbuch bearbeitet von Prof. Dr. 
Im. Schmidt und Dr. G. Tanger. In two 
Parts. Part I: English-German. 8vo, pp. x, 
968; Part II: German-English. 8vo, pp. ix, 
1006. Braunschweig: G. Westermann, 1896. 
(New York: Lemcke & Biichner.) Both 
parts together $4.50, the G.-E. part alone 
$2.60. 


THE work is intended to fill a gap between 
the large works of Lucas, Fliigel and Muret 
and the small fry whose nameis legion. It con- 
tains by arough estimate 20% more words 
than Whitney’s or Cassell-Heath’s. The large 
and readable type, the open page with three 
wide columns, should commend it to all who 
are ruining their eyesight by using the small 
cheap English and American Dictionaries, 
printed in what Germans aptly call Augen- 
pulver. But ungrateful, as it may seem, we 
must say the book is.too heavy and bulky for 
a school and hand lexicon; and in the matter 
of type the absence of italics is an annoying 
blemish. Under Adfreiben (the noun), for 
instance, is found ‘‘law, prolicide.”” See also 
Abfahrit. Ali the English in an article that is 
not strictly translation should have been in 
italics. 


The authors acknowledge their indebted- 


ness to Lucas, the large Fliigel, the Cassell- 
Heath, Eger’s Vechnologisches Worterbuch 
and Eitzen’s Wérterbuch der Handelssprache. 
There is a discrepancy in the statements as to 
authorship and indebtedness made by the 
authors themselves and by Messrs. Lemcke & 


Biichner. The latter say: ‘‘ Professor F. 
Fliigel who edited this new edition in con- 
junction with Schmidt and Tanger has now 
completed the long expected smaller edition 
in two volumes, etc.’? The authors say, 


‘*From a look only at the top-line of the title- 
page, or at the names on the back of the 
resent dictionary, the reader might easily be 
ed to imagine that it is a triumvirate of 
authors who share among them the responsi- 
bility for its publication. To prevent any such 
error, which is only too likely to occur, we 
state expressly that the two undersigned alone 
are to beheld responsible as authors of this 
work. The name of Dr. F. Fliigel occupying 
so prominent a position on the title-page, is in 
compliance with an urgent request of the 
publisher (to which that scholar gave his con- 
sent) arising from previous stipulations.’’ 


Fliigel’s Universal Dictionary is a great work 
in every way, and Schmidt and Tanger need 
not be so anxious to claim that Fliigel’s E.-G. 
part has been rather their starting-point than 
their basis, and that their own G.-E. part is 
an entirely independent work. To have made 
a smaller Fliigel of the right kind would have 
been a great merit and no mean test of good 
judgment in the selection of the proper 
material, which is by no means apparent in 
their E.-G. part. Its system of indicating 
English pronunciation is more complicated 
than Fliigel’s. The long lines over oo, ee, oi, 
ou, ow confuse the eye. Look, for instance, at 
boyhood, bowelless, botryoidal. The family 
names have been taken up liberally, for in- 
stance, O’Neal, O’Neill, Hughes, Wilkes, 
Outram. Gladstone is naively called Staats- 
mann. Such Latin phrases as guo animo, quo 
ad hoc,quod est demonstrandumand faciendum, 
J. H. S. are explained. Now would anybody 
look for these or for Fr. huissier, It. giusto 
terza rima in an E.-G. dictionary ? 

Slang is liberally introduced in both parts. 
We do not object to it. Slang is an important 
and difficult feature of any language. But 
the following under ‘urinal’ goes too far: 
urinal of the planets, hum. Irland (wegen des 
vielen Regens). 

The selection of words for the G.-E. part is 
more judicious. Foreign words, proper names 
and colloquialisms are genetously admitted. 
The German slang is not regularly marked as 
such, Non-Germans_need to be that 
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aushunzen, aufkratzen (3), anschnauzen, an- 
ranzen are at least colloquialisms, if not slang. 
The editors have been commendably careful 
to be “up to date.”” Fernsprecher and its 
compounds, Ausfligler, the new official Fahr- 
karte and Abteil, umsteigen are neither in 
Lucas nor in Fligel. It is interesting to see 
how even common words will escape the dic- 
tionaries: ausfallig (=grod) is not in Grimm 
nor in any G.-E. dictionary. There is one 
quotation in Sanders, one in Heyne. Yet it 
may be found in Leander’s 7radumereten, and 
it is a common word in the spoken language. 

The grouping of the meanings of a word 
and of the illustrations and idioms under each 
meaning is excellent, but is no advance upon 
Fliigel who was the first to bring order out 
of such a chaos as is found in Lucas and even 
in small dictionaries. Under aushalten it is 
surprising to find ‘keep (a mistress)’ given as 
its first meaning. Can this be due to Heyne? 
The prepositions are very difficult to treat. 
We have carefully examined an, auf, aus and 
do not find that Schmidt and Tanger have 
gotten much beyond the old-fashioned enume- 
ration of illustrations and idioms. Paul’s and 
perhaps also Heyne’s dictionaries came out 
too late to be of use. 

Etymology, it is claimed, would have been 
out of place in such a work. This will not be 
admitted by everybody. A little etymology 
and considerable derivation would be of much 
aid in analysing compounds and derivatives. 
Whitney’s dictionary does something in this 
way, but gives too much Old English. 

From a sense of duty toward an English- 
speaking public which has yet its German to 
learn, we must emphasize the fact, that this 
dictionary was not intended for them, but for 
Germans, and that their wants are not well 
attended to. In this respect it is a serious step 
backward from Lucas, Fliigel, Cassell-Heath 
and Whitney. Americans and Englishmen 
do not need to be told—neither need Germans, 
for that matter—that Hughes and O’Neal are 
family names, and that Gladstone is an 
English statesman. The whole G.-E. part 
also is written with a view to the needs of 
Germans studying English. The following 
points are mentioned to prove this statement : 
(1) There are whole articles entirely in Ger- 


man;for instance, mitmiissen except the abbrevi- 
ations ‘sep.’ and ‘i.’; ams aufs. (2) Such sup- 
erfluous hints are given as that ‘indications’ 
is a plural, see Anflug; that ‘conduct’ is a 
singular, see Antecedenzien. (3) The articles 
are overloaded with English meanings, Ger- 
man explanations and synonyms. See, for in- 
stance, anzetleln, Arzt, ausgezeichnet, Aus- 
druck, aufmachen, ankommen, Ankauf, ail- 
mihlich. \t looks sometimes as if a string of 
English synonyms from Roget’s Thesaurus 
had been copied, a book which the authors 
found very useful, as they admit. Under Aus- 
Slucht the following translations are given for 
eine elende Ausflucht, ‘‘a miserable (shuffling, 
paltry, poor, empty, or lame) excuse (or plea), 
a shuffle, a blank come-off.’’ The following is 
the article anreden, 

“sep. t. (a//g.) to speak to, to address; (indem 
man auf der Strasse an jemand herantritt) to 
accost; (eine Ansprache an eine Menge halten) 
eae mit (einem Titel)—, to title, to 
call. 

Compare this with the small Longmans and 
the large Fliigel and it will be found that the 
article isincomplete. Ausgraben hasan article 
that is overloaded with English meanings and 
yet incomplete. 

There is no desire on our part to belittle this 
work, but we must insist that it is not, and 
was not intended to be, a work for speakers of 
English who have not already acquired a great 
deal of German. Both the E.-G. and the 
G.-E. parts of a dictionary intended for Eng- 
lishmen and Americans call for methods and 
matter which would be entirely out of place in 
a dictionary intended for Germans, and this 
so-called smaller Fliigel falls seriously short 
of this principle. 

H. C. G. BRANDT. 
Hamilton College. 


GOETHE. 


Goethe von KARL HEINEMANN. Leipzig: 1896. 
Verlag von E. A. Seemann. 2 vols., 8vo, 
pp. xi, 480; vii, 448. With many Illustrations. 


THE inadequacy of the older Goethe biogra- 
phies for present needs has been keenly felt in 
Germany, so that several attempts have of 
late been made to write a biography which 
should be popular, and yet thoroughly scholarly 
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and appreciative of the greatness of the man 
and his works. The difficulty of such a task 
is very great, as all know who have followed 
at all the critical activity of the Goethe 
scholars during the past few decades. It 
seems that almost all the valuable general 
works on Goethe of the past twenty-five or 
thirty years have aimed to appeal rather to 
scholars than to the general public. Profound 
studies of Goethe’s genius and personality 
like those of Schéll, Hehn, or Otto Harnack 
can certainly not be intended for the uniniti- 
ated reader. On the other hand, the popular 
works that have appeared within the last few 
years are, with the exception of Grimm’s 
lectures on Goethe, either intolerably dry and 
pedantic, or dangerously superficial. 

Two biographies have finally appeared which 
will doubtless make Goethe better known and 
appreciated throughout the world. We refer 
to those by Richard M. Meyer and Karl Heine- 
mann. Fortunately these two works to a large 
degreé supplement each other. Meyer’s 
chief aim is to popularize and, as far as 
possible,to summarize the best critical scholar- 
ship on Goethe’s thought and poetry. He 
touches upon the facts of Goethe’s life only 
in so far as they are absolutely necessary 
for understanding a discussion of the poet’s 
works. He thus assumes, on the part of 
the general public, a knowledge of Goethe 
which, in our opinion, hardly exists. 

Heinemann has a decidedly more popular 
aim. He writes distinctly for the beginner in 
the study of Goethe. His main intention is to 
inspire the reader with the personality of the 
poet and, therefore, he dwells only upon such 
of Goethe’s works as are the clearest and 
most immediate expression of his personality. 
The main stress of the book is laid upon the 
environment of Goethe and its influence upon 
the character and genius of the poet. In so 
doing, Heinemann merely carries out Goethe’s 
own idea expressed to Eckermann in 1825. 
‘People talk forever of originality, but what 
does it all mean! As soon as we are born, 
the world begins to operate upon us and con- 
tinues to do so to the end. And everywhere, 
what can we call especially our own, except 
energy, strength and will? Jf / should de- 
clare to what extent lam indebted to great 


predecessors and contemporaries, not much 
would be left.’ 


Accordingly, Heinemann presents to us a 
series of literary portraits of all the men and 
women who in any way reacted upon Goethe. 
The material which he gives us is by no means 
new, butit is entirely reliable. He generalizes 
with excellent judgment, and sketches ‘with 
much force and clearness important literary 
movements. Especially strong are, for instance, 
his portraiture of Herder, and his sketch of 
the Storm-and-Stress movement. The full, 
and yet very careful and concise presentation 
of literary and biographical facts offered by 
Heinemann, will make the book particularly 
useful to American students who wish to ob- 
tain a general comprehensive view of the life 
and times of Goethe. | 

The book contains, besides, several hundred 
well-executed pictures of Goethe’s friends 
and acquaintances, and of the various inter~ 
esting places of his abode. Very suggestive 
are the numerous portraits of Goethe himself, 
which, in their wise arrangement, give us some 
idea of the spell that his personality exer- 
cised upon all who knew him. The book is 
written in so fluent and clear a style that it 
holds the interest of the reader to the very 
end. Weare never made to feel the very ex- 
tensive and solid learning which is at the au- 
thor’scommand. Inshort, Heinemann’s biog- 
raphy will do much toward making the real 
Goethe better known to the world at large, 
and should certainly supplant the very unre- 
liable biography of Lewes and the lifeless 
work of Diintzer. 


Max WINKLER. 
University of Michigan. 


ORIGIN OF ITALIAN POETRY. 


La Poesia Siciliana Sotto Gli Svevi, da G. A. 

CESAREO. Catania: 1894. 8vo, pp. xi, 412. 
DuRING the past year quite a number of pub- 
lications have appeared, having for their sub- 
ject the question of the origin of Italian ver- 
nacular poetry in Sicily. The most preten- 
tious of these publications is that of Cesareo; 
his book is replete with suggestive ideas 
which serve to render a persual of it as invit- 
ing as that of many productions of less 
scholarly import. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, his work is disappointing in one particu- 
lar. He devotes two thirds of his treatise to 
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an endeavor to disprove the different theories 
of foreign influence on the Sicilian school ; 
in the last part of the book, then, we naturally 
expect to find strong arguments adduced in 
favor of the native origin of the school, but 
such is not the case, and the effect left on the 
mind of the reader at the conclusion is that 
something is lacking,—that a large portico 
has been constructed, out of all proportion to 
the small edifice behind it. 

The title itself is significant; the author’s 
investigations do not include any literary 
manifestation of a date later than the battle of 
Benevento ,—thus we see that while the di- 
vision by Dante of early Italian poetry into 
two schools—the Sicilian and the ‘‘ dolce stil 
nuovo ’’—suffices to recall the two most prom- 
inent features of this poetry, the distinction 
does not satisfy the critical spirit of the modern 
specialist. I believe the latter is in the right, 
however; surely neither the form nor the con- 
tent of the school of Frederick the Second re- 
mained the same when transplanted into Tus- 
cany, and many stages of transition may be 
marked between the manner of Giacomo da 
Lentini and that of Guittone d’Arezzo. Cesa- 
reo appreciates this fact and expresses a wish 
that some one will study ‘‘la poesia toscana di 
transizione ’’ (p. 305). 

The entire work is divided into three chap- 
ters: Chap. i, I Poeti (pp. 1-64); Chap. ii, La 
Lingua (pp. 65-241); Chap. iii, La Poesia (pp. 
243-412). 

In chapter i (The Poets), the author shows 
that in the last years of the twelfth century 
the Sicilian court was so favored as to be the 
scene of a rivalry between Arabic and Latin 
poetry; the former yields before the victorious 
Roman idiom which, in turn, loses its popu- 
larity when the new vulgar Sicilian (the object 
of investigation in our present volume) mani- 
fests itself. Cesareo does not advance more 
than ten pages in his first chapter before he 
pronounces himself upon one of the several 
striking points of his book: he does not as- 
sign to Provengal literature the influence upon 
the Sicilian school which the former has al- 
ways been supposed to have exercised. No 
trustworthy record exists of a native Proven- 
cal poet who lived at the Sicilian court, or of 
a Sicilian poet who wrote in Provengal; our 


author does not venture to deny that Proven- 
gal poetry was known in Sicily, and that /angue- 
d-’oc bards passed more or less time in that re- 
gion ; but this fact does not cause him to waver 
in his position. He attempts to demonstrate 
that Sicilian vernacular poetry had received 
its vital impulse before Frederick the Second 
ascended the throne of the empire, and before 
Provengal influence could have insinuated it- 
self; the first proof of this assumption is indi- 
rect, the second direct. The writer intimates 
that life in Sicily was entirely different from 
that of other parts of Italy and that a poet 
from southern France would probably have 
found little congeniality there. 

The oldest Sicilian canzone for which an 
approximate date may be posited is one that, 
judging from internal evidence, must be of 
the year 120s. We cannot conceive that this 
attempt of Giacomo da Lentini was the first 
essay of the Sicilian school; on the contrary, 
the composition presupposes a long period of 
preparation of the popular speech for artistic 
expression. Now Frederick’s influence was 
not potent previous to 1220,—an epoch when 
the school had long since completed its initia- 
tory stages—after this date the Emperor, 
learned and brave, a lover of every science 
and liberal art, a master of languages and 
literatures, gratefully takes under his protec- 
tion the pioneers who had dignified the dialect 
of his favorite domain, and the popular be- 
comes a court school. 

Cesareo devotes the greater part (pp. 25-64) 
of his initial chapter to short sketches of the 
lives of twenty-four poets; the information 
possessed on the career of most of these men 
is limited. Accompanying each biography 
we find an enumeration of the canzoni that 
belong to each given author, and also an 
indication of the manuscripts in which these 
canzoni are preserved. In this section of his 
book we note again a new departure in our 
investigator's method. He proposes that a 
line shall be drawn between what he considers 
two generations of Sicilian poets,—that of the 
time of Frederick and that of the time of 
Manfred. We are prepared to appreciate the 
importance which Cesareo evidently designs 
to attach to this division only when we have 
| followed him considerably further in his ex- 
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position. On p. 205, for example, we observe | tion a methodical consideration of the phe- 


that, in upholding the popular Sicilian as op- 
posed to the Provengal origin of the school, 
he criticises Gaspary for his failure to distin- 
guish between the two generations ; our writer 
asserts that the second family of poets was 
far more infused with the spirit of the litera- 
ture of France than was the first, and that 
Provencalisms in the second prove nothing 
with regard to the poetic antecedents of mem- 
bers of the earlier race. 

The opening chapter is closed by another 
novel point of view to be added to those 
already mentioned: The old text, Ze Ciento 
Novelle Antike, while possessing a recognized 
linguistic value as one of the earliest speci- 
mens of Italian prose, is often consulted 
also for its incidental references to historical 
events, and, in lieu of other records, the 
testimony of this monument is as a rule ac- 
cepted. Now in the twenty-eighth novella of 
this collection the writer says: 

‘*Lo Imperadore Federigho fue nobilissimo 
singnore, .... . et chi avea alchuna speziale 
bontade, a llui veniano: trovatori, sonatori, 
belli. parlatori et d’ogni maniera 
genti.”’ 
So far as I know, every one up to the present 
who has interested himself in the matter has 
taken it for granted that the “‘ trovatori’’ here 
referred to were Provencals; Cesareo, how- 
ever, does not interpret the word in this 
manner; he inclines to the belief that these 
**trovatori’’ represent the Sicilian poets them- 
selves. 

Chapter ii, devoted to a study of the lan- 
guage of the Sicilian poets, is a masterly piece 
of work ; it indicates on the part of the author 
not only a knowledge and appreciation of the 
philological researches of previous students of 
the Sicilian dialect but also a practical com- 
mand of the varieties of speech employed at 
present in southern Italy. After occupying 
about twenty pages with reviews of the im- 
portant controversies which, from the time of 
Dante till our own day, have cast mingled 
light and shade on the questions that arise 
concerning the language of the Sicilian school, 
Cesareo enters upon his own investigation of 
the problem. He has the advantage of a 
knowledge of several texts unknown or inac- 
cessible to Gaspary. We note in this connec- 


nomena of phonology, morphology and syn- 
tax treated in the order here mentioned. The 
author does not believe that a copyist has ar- 
bitrarily transformed all the original rhymes 
of these early poets, neither will he admit 
that the latter had faulty conceptions of 
rhythm (a suspicion first expressed by Celso 
Cittadini and sustained in our own day by 
Monaci). On the contrary, the fact that, to 
correct form, one codex restores a rhyme ren- 
dered imperfectly in another manuscript in- 
dicates that originally all, or nearly all, the 
rhymes were faultless. Gaspary has posited 
the assertion that if we were to translate the 
poems as we now know them into the Sicilian 
dialect, some rhymes would be destroyed; 
Cesareo allots little weight to this idea since 
(he says) the old language was characterized 
by certain forms which have not been pre- 
served in the modern, and the Sicilians, in 
order to enrich their native dialect, may have 
borrowed vocables from other districts or re- 
fashioned their own words on the model of 
the Latin. 

This study of the Sicilian idiom (thus con- 
sidered by itself) having been concluded, the 
author now faces the question of the in- 
fluence of the Provencal language on the Si- 
cilian. Gaspary treated as Provengalisms in 
the Sicilian poems all words that could be ex- 
plained only by the laws of Provengal pho- 
nology and not by those governing the for- 
mation of Italian speech-elements. This meth- 
od certainly furnished a safe norm and Ce- 
sareo does not essay to controvert it ; he does, 
however, attempt to reduce the number of 
words which may rightfully be supposed to be 
Provengal. At this point of the investigation 
the writer proffers two.statements which do 
not correspond to the general scholarly char- 
acter of his treatment of his subject and which, 
in my opinion, render him but meagre sup- 
port in his attempts to annul the theory that 
Provencal influence was a strong factor in the 
development of the Sicilianschool. He grants 
that numbers of Provencal words had found 
their way into the Sicilian dialect as a natural 
consequence of the political and commercial 
relations which bound Sicily and Southern 
France; but, he ventures to assert, this ex- 
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change may have occurred before the action 
of any literary influence of the latter country 
upon the former. Sicilian poets writing ata 
date posterior to this extensive introduction of 
Provencal words, may have adopted these 
words from the living speech of the people at 
the same time that they appropriated indi- 
genous forms, but with an entire lack of con- 
sciousness of their Provencal origin. Evi- 
dently, there is no way of establishing his po- 
sition on this point, so Cesareo simply repeats 
his suggestion five times on as many pages 
(207-211). Since such repetition does not 
warrant any conclusion, he is naturally im- 
pelled to seek refuge in a general remark to 
the effect that it is impossible to arrive at an 
assured judgment when we consider the pre- 
sent transitory stage of the whole problem. 
Every day new texts (examples of which he fails 
to specify) are being discovered; these often 
make evident that words and locutions in a 
given speech-district were borrowed exclusive 
of any literary influence; the science of the 
history of our dialects is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to distinguish with pre- 
cision native and foreign elements; as a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not know what the actual 
state of the Sicilian dialect may have been 
during the first years of the thirteenth century! 

After this digression on Provengal influence 
the author makes an interesting résumé of the 
results of his investigations on the language 
of the poems; his first table (pp. 212-214) 
concerns the vowels, the second (pp. 214-215) 
the consonants and morphology. His sum- 
mary, in brief, is the following: In the forty 
Sicilian poems recorded in the codices known 
at present, there are about a hundred rhymes 
and more than six hundred words which are 
essentially Sicilian; therefore, one may infer 
that there existed an extensive dialect basis 
for the language of the first poets of the 
school. This statement Cesareo strengthens 
by a negative argument: it has been said 
repeatedly that all the poets of the Sicilian 
school availed themselves of a common lan- 
guage that was not the idiom of any one 
particular territory, but constructed with the 
aid of several prominent early dialects among 
which the Tuscan predominated. In order 
to ascertain if such was the case, Cesareo 


searches for Tuscan rhymes in Sicilian verses; 
these compositions do reveal rhymes foreign 
to Sicilian, but they are readily explicable as 
due to imitation of the Latin. We are uncrit- 
ical in supposing that the members of the 
school—learned clerks, judges, doctors and 
notaries—copied the Tuscan, unless the es- 
pecial Tuscan vowel differed from the Latin 
with which the poets were familiar. Cesareo 
argues finally (p. 225) that in these forty 
poems,—after substracting forms common to 
Sicily and Tuscany, after noting their passage 
through several generations of amanuenses 
intent upon Tuscanizing them—there are three 
codices which do preserve one hundred 
rhymes and six hundred words and locutions 
which are strictly Sicilian. Of these words 
not one has been conclusively proved to be 
imported from dialects other than those of the 
neighboring South. Therefore, it must be 
evident that the old Sicilian bards wrote in 
Sicilian—“‘ siciliano illustre ; siciliano latineg- 
giante e un po’ provenzaleggiante; siciliano 
aulico, curiale, cardinale; siciliano elegante e 
letterario quanto si vuole; ma siciliano.”’ 

We now arrive at the third and last chapter 
which is a painstaking treatise on the many 
points of interest which bear upon the content 
of the poems. Cesareo opens the chapter by 
inviting attention to the distinctions to be 
borne in mind between the compositions of 
the reign of Frederick and those of the time 
of Manfred, claiming that the former were 
more vivid, spontaneous and unaffected by 
foreign influence; a marked propensity for 
Provengal innovations asserted itself only in 
the writings of the younger set of Sicilian 
troubadours, manifested its full power in 
Guittone d’Arezzo and endured until the time 
when Guido Guinicelli, seeking within the 
recesses of his own spirit a source of inspira- 
tion, established a new philosophic school. 

On pages 257-284 we have a study of the 
verses of Giacomo da Lentini, in whose career 
our author traces three different artistic ten- 
dencies that correspond to three successive 
stages of intellectual development in the life 
of that poet. The first manner of Giacomo is 
to be observed in his bourgeois poetry—charac- 
terized by a natural and sincere expression of 
love and untainted by courtly affectation as 
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well as by popular crudity. The second be- 
trays an overweening fondness for the stately 
Provengal style. ‘The third tendency is repre- 
sented by what Cesareo denominates ‘‘ doc- 
trinal’’ poetry. Several pages of the work 
before us are given up to a scrutiny of this 
peculiar manifestation of Giacomo’s genius; 
the claim is even advanced that the element 
of learned images and comparisons was intro- 
duced into poetic literature by the celebrated 
notary; this claim, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as definitely established, since there 
was acertain Richart de Barbezieu (who, ac- 
cording to Diez, flourished during the first 
years of the thirteenth century) whose canzoni 
were replete with allegories derived from the 
science of his day. In order, then, to make 
Giacomo antedate Richart, Cesareo, by means 
of a series of ingenious hypotheses, endeavors 
to persuade us that the incident concerning 
Richart referred to in the Ciento Novelle 
Antike occurred in 1240 when that bard was a 
young man. Our author attributes to Giacomo 
still greater prominence when he asserts that 
the sonnet was invented by the latter. The 
doctrinal poetry was cultivated by but a small 
number of the master’s contemporaries, who 
either did not comprehend or did not like it; 
on the other hand, the sonnet rapidly won 
popular favor, and, after having been improved 
in the hands of Guittone d’ Arezzo, became the 
kind of composition most cherished in Tus- 
cany and at Bologna. 

Cesareo now passes in review another species 
ot composition essayed by members of the 
Sicilian school, though not by Giacomo. This 
new style is entitled /a poesia popolaresca 
realistica. The latter is to be distinguished 
from the poesia borghese in that the realistic 
verse represents the passions and ideas of the 
masses of the people; the content is vulgar, 
the method objective, and we fail to discover 
any suggestion of the influence of chivalrous 
formulae. The best representative of the 
borghese style was Giacomino Pugliese, whose 
work, however, is infected by popular, realis- 
tic characteristics. Cesareo, in the course of 
seven pages, portrays the efforts of this author 
and then enumerates the most prominent 
members of the dorghese school, among whom 
were Frederick ii, Rinaldo d’Aquino and 


Guido delle Colonne. 

The apostle of the realistic school was Cielo 
dal Camo, author of the famous Contrastfo, 
beginning with ‘‘ Rosa fresca aulentissima’’. 
The present critic adds thirty to the hundreds 
of pages already covered by discussions on 
the various aspects of this author. The date 
assigned by D’Ancona for the composition of 
the poem (between the years 1231 and 1250) is 
not questioned, but Cesareo is not prepared to 
admit with D’Ancona that Cielo was a native 
of Sicily. Caix was the first to suspect that 
the language of the poem was not Sicilian and 
termed it Pugliese, while the present investi- 
gator inclines to the belief that the dialect 
coloring of Cielo’s piece points toward a Nea- 
politan background. It will be found upon 
examination that where supposed Sicilian 
forms appear, these forms are identical in 
every case with corresponding Neapolitan phe- 
nomena, whereas many additional Neapolitan 
characterestics, unknown to Sicilian, may be 
discovered; some of these are the preference 
for ¢ instead of 7 both pretonic, tonic and final 
(asemenare, pentesse, parente); diphthongiza- 
tion in cases like castiello, tiempo, niervi; use 
of 6 for uv (abere, bolontate). Another Nea- 
politan peculiarity occurs in the versification 
of the contrasto. The metrical combination 
of alexandrines and hendecasyllables is en- 
countered only in compositions belonging to 
the dialect of Naples. 

Our author does not agree with Caix that 
there exists in the contrasto an evident imita- 
tion of French pastorals. The treatment ot 
the subject of the poem is such as would sug- 
gest itself to any imaginative mind; we even 
find a model of the species among the idyls of 
Theocritus. The French and Provengal words 
do not indicate anything as to literary imita- 
tion; the southern Italian dialects have gar- 
nered French, Arab, Provengal and Spanish 
words as the result of conquest and immigra- 
tion, but it would be disastrous to wager that 
a Neapolitan who to-day uses guappo, gilecco, 
riffa or locco may be an imitator of Lope or 
Calderon! In this same section Cesareo 
inserts a sarcastic refutation of the arguments 
of Jeanroy who upholds the theory of French 
imitation in the ‘‘ Rosa fresca.’’ As to the 
personality of the author of the Confrasto, our 
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author thinks the idea of his having been 
a noble is based only on legend; he was more 
probably a plebeian of some education who 
wandered from castle to castle, from piazza to 
piazza, singing his song, which is not wholly 
popular, but more nearly so than any other 
work of art of the thirteenth century. 

The writer now reviews that realistic poetry 
which was written by learned literary men 
as opposed to the plebeian Cielo. This poetry 
may be classed under four types: 1—The Can- 
zone di Commiato in which the hero, about to 
depart from his beloved, gives and receives 
the most tender assurances of affection; 2— 
The Canzone della donna innamorata in which 
the lady expresses her unreciprocated passion 
for some cavalier; 3—The canzone della mal 
maritata in which the woman complains to her 
lover of the sufferings she endures through her 
association with an uncongenial husband ; 4— 
The canzone della donna abbandonata in which 
the female character inveighs against the ill- 
omened destiny that has separated her lover 
from her. After illustrating these four themes 
by numerous selections, and mentioning the 
more prominent writers on each theme, Cesareo 
proposes (p. 351) two questions concerning the 
compositions and with a consideration of these 
points his book closes. The first question is: 
Were these themes native to Italian popular 
poetry or were they imported from the other 
side of the Alps? The second is: Granting 
that they were indigenous, how did they origi- 
nate and develop? Cesareo takes up each 
one of these themes separately, and seeks for 
corresponding French or Provengal equiva- 
lents. The subject of the mal maritata is 
treated in the poetry of France; to ascertain 
if the Italian is in this particular an imitation 
of the French, the writer examines the three 
genres of the French “lyric defined by Gréber 
in the latter’s examination of Bartsch’s collec- 
tion. Prominent among these genres are the 
canzoni a personaggi (so called by Gaston 
Paris ;—by Jeanroy, canzoni drammatiche) 
and our author admits that on the surface there 
is an alliance between the latter and the 


Italian mal maritafa more evident at first . 


sight than that between the contrasto and the 
pastourelle. On the other hand, there are 
essential differences which indicate that the 


relationships discovered are such as one would 
naturally expect. Our author can but admit 
that the Italian ¢vovatori must have been 
acquainted with the popular poetry of France 
and Provence, but just at this point we are 
introduced to another fine distinction which 
will probably not carry conviction to the minds 
of all readers: the critic intrenches himself 
behind another general statement to the effect 
that ‘‘ altro @ conoscere, altro @ imitare ” 
(p. 368). It will certainly be a literary feat 
when some one shall establish a means of prov- 
ing that a given French locution used by an 
Italian poet (who had seen it in a French 
poem) would have been adopted by him, even 
ifhe had not seen it before!—We find next 
considered the canzone della donna (‘‘ e segna- 
tamente della fanciulla’’) innamorata, the 
most frequent source of inspiration in old as 
well as in modern popular Italian poetry. 
The claim is made that while this species and 
likewise that of the canzone di commiato may 
be found in France in the thirteenth century, 
the oldest known examples are assuredly 
Italian; at the most, our author is not willing 
to concede more than that the theme was 
disseminated over all Romance territory, and 
that it germinated and developed in different 
ways in different countries. The same may 
be said of the canzone della donna abban- 
donata. 

After this rather minute examination cover- 
ing nearly forty pages, some general arguments 
are adduced in favor of the originality of the 
Italian themes; for example, the species of 
semi-learned poetry most preferred in France 
and Provence in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were the alba, the pastourelle, the 
chanson @ histoire and the chanson a personn- 
ages. Now, of these, the first three are quite 
unknown to Sicilian poetry, and the devel- 
opment of the latter kind in Italy was on lines 
different from those followed in France. 
Cesareo claims that if the Italian poets had 
wished to introduce French matter into Italian 
it is natural to suppose that they would have 
selected that class of composition which they 
knew was already popular with their neigh- 
bors. Again, all the French and Provengal 
chansons & personnages and pastourelles are 
characterized by a conventional, technical 
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formula of introduction that relates how the 
poet-knight, riding from one place to another, 
heard and saw that which he proceeds to 
recount. This prelude is wholly wanting in 
the efforts of the Sicilian poets. Again, the 
obligatory reference by the French songsters 
to Spring, flowers, gardens and birds would 
_ scarcely have been omitted (as we find it) by 
the Sicilians had the latter been imitating the 
French, 

Cesareo now arrives at his second question 
(the manner of the origin and development of 
the Italian poetry, granting that it is indige- 
nous). This problem is the more difficult and 
the less satisfactorily answered for the reader 
as well as for the author, who frankly acknowl- 
edges (p. 393) that what he has to say is in the 
line of conjecture. This inability to prove the 
native Sicilian origin of the poetry that he has 
just tried to show as not borrowed from French 
or Provengal, certainly does not strengthen his 
position on the latter point. What renders 
also his conjectures less weighty, is the fact 
that for examples of early popular poetry he 
’ does not confine himself to Sicily, but merely 
supposes the existence in this province of forms 
popular in other parts of Italy. 

Having thus summarized the contents of 
this book, it may be of value to call attention 
again to the points of the same which have 
appealed to the reviewer as novel or striking. 
In brief, then, Cesareo holds: 1—Little Pro- 
vencal influence is to be traced in the Sicilian 
school ; the latter was well under way before 
Frederick the Second flourished. 2—The 
school was, in its inception, popular and be- 
camea court school only when Frederick acted 
as its Maecenas. 3—Two generations of Sici- 
lian poets must be distinguished, those of the 
time of Frederick, and those of the time of 
Manfred. 4—The term, “ trovatori’’ occur- 
ing in the Ciento Novelle Antike may refer 
to the Sicilians themselves. 5—There is an 
extensive background of characteristic Sicil- 
ian words in the language of the early poets 
of the school. 6—Provengal words may have 
come into Sicily before the exercise of any 
literary influence of Provence upon the latter 
country. 7—We should account as Tuscan 
words, in the poems, only those whose vowels 
are not the same as the vowels of the corre- 


sponding Latin words. 8—Giacomo da Lentini 
introduced the doctrinal element into poetry 
and invented the sonnet. 9g—Cielo dal Camo 
was a Neapolitan, not a Sicilian: a plebeian, 
nota noble. His poem was not an imitation 
of a French pastoral. 1o—In content the 
popular Sicilian poetry is free from French and 
Provengal influence. 
L. Emit MENGER. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


ROMANCE WORK AT PARIS IN 
1895-96. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Srtrs:—Romance studies have been ex- 
tremely well cultivated this year at the various 
schoolsin Paris. The subjects treated were of 
the highest importance, and, for the most part, 
not at all elementary; not one course given in 
former years was abandoned, while one chair 
that had been vacant since ’88 was filled during 
the first semester. Pretty nearly all the schools 
offered some work useful to the Romance 
student. At the Ecole des Chartes, M. Léon 
Gautier lectured and conducted practical ex- 
ercises on Paleography, and M. Paul Meyer 
lectured on Romance Philology. At the Sor- 
bonne, M. Brunot and M. Thomas both had 
the same subject; once a week they lectured 
on French Phonetics and once a week also 
they explained Old-French texts. At the 
Collége de France, M. Morel-Fatio, substitute 
of M. Paul Meyer, explained Old Spanish, and 
M. Gaston Paris, now its administrator, could 
be heard twice weekly. At the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, M. Morel-Fatio held his semi- 
nar on the “‘ Libro de Alexandre.’’ M. Gillié- 
ron lectured on the French dialects, M. Thomas 
treated Vulgar Latin, and finally, M. Gaston 
Paris continued his seminar on Romance 
Lexicology, begun some three years ago. 

But that one may the better compare the 
work done here with what is offered in Ro- 
mance Philology at some of our: American 
colleges, and chiefly that those students who 
intend to spend next year in Paris may know 
beforehand what they are likely to get, some 
of the courses mentioned call for a more de- 
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tailed description. And first of all I will speak 
of the course offered by M. Paul Meyer, be- 
cause every one expects to find that great 
savant at work with his pupils on questions of 
the highest order, but only to be disappointed. 
That this is the fact is the fault neither of M. 
Meyer, nor of his students, but of the character 
of the work to be accomplished. The students 
are all beginners, and beginners not only in 
philology but as to any kind of advanced work; 
they are the first year pupils of the Ecole des 
Chartes, whose immediate aim is not to be- 
come Romance scholars, but, after a three 
years’ curriculum, “‘archivistes-paléographes.”’ 
Of course a scholar like Paul Meyer could not 
give even elementary lectures without letting 
fall, here and there, something similar to 
what he gives his readers in the Romania, 
chance remarks that contain a world of learn- 
ing and clear-sighted criticisth. From the be- 
ginning of the first semester up to the end of 
December, his lectures treated of the external 
history of the Romance languages, with par- 
ticular attention to French and Provengal. 
French and Provengal phonetics were taken 
up next, and from the first part of February 
were abandoned once a week in order to take 
up the morphology of the two tongues. The 
lectures will be continued in this order until 
the end of the year. 

The lectures on Vulgar Latin formerly given 
by Arséne Darmesteter, and since the un- 
timely death of that scholar given now for the 
first time (in addition to Phonetics) by M. An- 
toine Thomas, would satisfy the most exacting 
students; his work in the latter subject is, 
from a purely philological point of view, 
superior to that of M. Brunot; and also, in 
matter of detail, superior to that of M. Meyer, 
for the reason stated above. M. Alfred Morel- 
Fatio, in his Old-Spanish course, explains the 
Dialogo de la Lengua of Juan Valdés; Boh- 
mer’s edition is used, but if everything of im- 
portance or interest said by M. M.-F. were 
added to the book, its size would become por- 
tentous. To his seminar, where the ‘‘ Libro 
de Alexandre ’’ is discussed, none but those 
who are well advanced in Spanish are ad- 
mitted. M. Gilliéron, in his course, gives a 
_ splendid ‘‘apergu”’ not only of the geographi- 
cal boundaries—as far as these may be deter- 


mined—but also of the destinctive character- 
istics of the French dialects, ancient and 
modern; it cannot be too warmly recom- 
mended to the young foreigner. Besides 
these, there are a number of courses given 
that are also of benefit, though indirectly so, 
to the Romance student, especially those of 
M. Passy on the ‘‘General Principles of Pho- 
netics ;’’ those of M. Longnon, both at the 
Collége de France and at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, on the ‘“‘Names of Places in France 
during the Early Part of the Middle Ages.” 
The lectures given by M. Giry on Medizval 
History are also very useful, on account of 
their great minuteness.—For excellent and 
extremely beautiful French, no course of lec- 
tures given in Paris is of greater benefit to the 
foreign student than that given by M. Morel- 
Fatio at the Collége de France, on the “ Court 
Life in Italy and Spain as drawn from Litera- 
ture.’’ As may be seen, the subject itself is 
not entirely without interest to the student in 
Romance fields. 

There still remain the courses offered by M. 
Gaston Paris. His lectures on the ‘‘ Cycle de 
Guillaume d’Orange’”’ began this year where 
they had left off in 1895, namely with the 
Guillaume,” going through that, 
the “Enfances Guillaume,’’ and also the 
‘* Prise d’Orange.’’ Not only were the lectures 
of the highest interest, full of unerring criticism 
and clear, summary classification of data ; but 
the results obtained differed entirely from 
those arrived at by Bekker, Jonckbloet, Cloetta, 
etc. His other course at the Collége de 
France, on the ‘‘ Chanson d’Aliscans,’’ hardly 
needs any comment, every body knows what 
his text criticism, his philological and literary 
comments, are like. The editions used were 
those of Guessard and Montaiglon, and Rolin; 
but though the former was the one decidedly 
preferred, neither coincided exactly with 
the text given by M. Paris. Instead of con- 
tinuing these two courses (that is, for the for- 
mer, the “‘Couronnement Louis,’’ the “‘Charroi 
de Nimes,’ the great cycle of ‘‘ Vivien,” the 
* Aliscans,’”’ etc., and for the latter the critical 
study of the Aliscans), during the second 
semester M. Paris will take up Old-French 
Grammar. His hearers will get a foretaste of 
the long promised and eagerly awaited ““Gram- 
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maire sommaire de I’ancien frangais.”’ 

The course in Lexicology is of incalculable 
benefit to students even the most advanced. 
Romance words of great importance that so 
often go unnoticed, opinions that are seldom 
consulted, or too unhesitatingly adopted, are 
all unearthed, all examined; and the wealth 
of ideas, the acquaintance with authors, philo- 
logists and historians, past and present, that 
is acquired! Really, no one who comes to 
Paris for the purpose of studying Romance 
philology should miss this seminar. Some old 
monument is taken, this year the ‘‘Reichenauer 
Glossen;’’ the Latin”’ words as well as the 
glosses are taken up in alphabetic order, and 
their development, history and fate in all or 
any of the Romance languages is carefully ex- 


amined. The course is so arranged that each 
student in his turn has some ten or twelve 
words to prepare and submit to the criticism 
of the professor and the whole class. At the 
beginning of the work, the students are as- 
signed, one to each successive date through- 
out the year, to prepare and read the proces- 
verbal of the preceding meeting. M. Paris 
has still another seminar, Sunday mornings, 
where the language of Joinville is discussed 
and explained, but none but those able to do 
original work of some importance are ad- 
mitted.—But besides all this, there is one 
thing in particular, not mentioned on the 
rinted programs, which not a single student 
ails to carry away from the courses of this 
sage of sages, and that is the influence of the 
professor’s own personality. Behind those im- 
mobile and rape impassive yet attractive 
features, any one endowed with some knowl- 
edge of human character recognizes easily 
the eye that regards and sees all, the mind 
and the heart that judges every man, every 
action. With what emotion in his voice did 
he speak to me of young Boser, one of his 
best pupils (cf. ‘‘La Somme le roi,’’ Rom. 
xxiii), so soon carried away from this world 
of ours, ‘‘this great altar of sacrifices.’’ And 
with what fervor is Professor Paris spoken of 
by all those whose fortune it is to know him 
somewhat intimately. Quite aside from all 
that he has done to raise Romance Philolog 
to an established science, quite aside from all 
this, he, too, is among ‘‘ those—few, alas !— 
who love their fellowmen,’”’ and how appro- 
priate is it to the memory of Pasteur, that it is 
Gaston Paris who is predestined to take his 
place at the Académie’. 

What is done privately in the Romance field 
can of course not be known to any great ex- 
tent; or, at any rate, what is known here is 
almost equally no news in America. Prof. E. 
W. Manning has spent a good part of the 
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Paar at Paris on the MSS. in the Bibliothéque 
ationale and the Arsenal, and will take with 
him to America, besides numerous selections 
and annotations, a ws copy of about 
twenty pages of Aucassin et Nicolette.’’ It 
may be mentioned in passing that an article 
by him on one of the Goethe relics will be 
published in a month or so in the Goethe 
Jahrbuch. Another bit of news that will be 
omaaens received in America is that Madame 

armesteter is translating into English the 
excellent Old-French grammar (‘Cours de 
op te historique de la langue francaise’) 
eft unfinished by her husband, but published 
under the care of MM. Muret and Sudre. 
This book will sopert shortly from the press 
of Macmillan, and will, I think, fill a long-felt 
want of the English speaking student. 


Wo. MILwWITzkKy. 
Cerisy-la-Salle (Manche). 


IMMERMANN’'S “ MERLIN.” 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 


Sirs :—Will you permit me to forestall the 
condemnation which is waiting for me at the 
hand of some future critic by making public 
confession of a bad slip committed in my re- 
cently published Social Forces in German 
Literature? Ina brief notice of Immer- 
mann’s Merlin (p. 511) | speak of the hero 
of this drama as ‘“‘that mysterious son of Satan 
and the Holy Virgin who,” etc. Lest this 
sentence arouse what would be a very natural 
suspicion, that I had here confounded the 
Candida of the Merlin tragedy with the Virgin 
Mary, I wish to say that my mistake con- 
sisted in not rendering the German expression 
“heilige Jungfrau,”” which was in my mind, by 
‘saintly virgin”’ instead of ‘holy virgin’’—a 
mistake which was subsequently aggravated 
by the printer’s capitalizing both words. 

Let me add that Immermann’s Mer/in de- 
serves a much fuller consideration than that 
which I could give itin my book. The scene 
where Satan obtains power over Candida is a 
piece of wonderful poetry, combining the fan- 
tastic fervor of Calderon’s Mégico Prodi- 
gioso with the profound thought of Goethe’s 
Prolog im Himmel. 

KuNo FRANCKE. 
Harvard University. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The next meeting of the Central Division of 
the Modern Language Association of America 
will occur between Christmas and New Year 
at St. Louis, Mo. Those wishing to read 
om are requested to address Professor G. 

arsten, Bloomington, Ind., as soon as pos- 
sible. Membership is open to all interested in 
the study of modern languages. Further de- 
tails will be announced later. 
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nordisk sprakforskning, i-iv.—Bjoerkman, Erik, Till 
vixlingen fn: mn i fornsviinskan.-—Kahle, B., Noch 
einmal der beiname skald.—Mogk, E., Anmalan av 
“Finnur Jénson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske lit- 
teraturshistorie. Férste bind.’’—Lind, E. H., Biblio- 
grafi 1894.—Kristensen, Marius, En bemeerk- 
ning om dentaler og supradentaler i oldnorsk-islandsk. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUER ROMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE, 
herausgegeben von Dr. Gustav Griber. xix. BAND 
(195), HEFTE 3-4.—Contenis: Moyer-Luebke, W., 
Zur Syntax des Substantivums.—Baist, G., Arthur und 
der Graal.—Braune, Th., Neue Beitriige zur Kennt- 
nis Einiger Romanischen Wirter Deutscher Herkunft. 
—Suchier, H., Der Musikalische Vortrag der Chan- 
sons de Geste.— Friesland, €., Die Quelle zu Rutebeufs 
Leben der Heiligen Elisabeth.—Rudow, W., Neue Bei- 
triige zu Ttirkischen Lehnwirtern im Ruminischen. 
—Ulrich, J., Fiore di Virté.—Settegast, F., (enma) 
in der Altfranz. Stephansepistel.—Cohn, @., Mauvais. 
—Ulrich, J., Die -s- lose Form der I. plur.im Altober- 
engadinischen, bezw. Provenzalischen und Norman- 
nischen.—Zeitschriften.—Meyer-Luebke, W., Zur Syn- 
tax des Substantivums.—Michaelis de Vasconcellos, 
Carolina, Zum Liederbuch des Kiénigs Denis von Por- 
tugal.—Becker, Ph. Aug., Nachtriige zu Jean Lemaire. 
—Tobler, A., Vermischte Beitriige zur Franzisischen 
Grammatik, 3. Reihe, No. 6-9.— Meyer-Luebke, W., 
Etymologien.— Ulrich, J., Etymologien.—Schuchardat, 
H., Mauvais.—Lang, H., Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis 
(rec. C. Michaelis de Vasconcellos).—Schulze, A., Re- 
gister. 


ROMANIA: RECUEIL TRIMESTRIEL CONSACRE A 
L’ETUDE DES LANGUES ET DES LITTERATURES 
ROMANES, publié par Paul Meyer et Gaston Paris. 
Tome xxiv (19 5), Nos. 95-96. Contents :—Lot, F., 
Celtica.—Thomas, A.,Les Noms Composés et la Dériva- 
tion en Francais et en Provengal.—Meyer, P., La De- 
scente de Saint Paul en Enfer, Poéme Frangais Com- 
posé en Angleterre.—-Toynhbee, P., Dante’s References 
to Pythagoras.—Toynbee, P., Dante’s Obligations to 
Orosius.—Toynbee, P., Some Unacknowledged Obliga- 
tions of Dante to Albertus Magnus.—Toynhbee, P., 
Dante’s Obligations to Alfraganus in the Vita Nuova 
and Convivio.—Mussafla, A., Francese vals, valt, valent ; 
sals, salt; chielt, chalt.— Langlois, E., Interpolations du 
Jeu de Robin et Marion.—Raynaud, G., Le Dit du Cheval 
a Vendre, Publié d’Aprés un Ms. du Chateau de Chantil- 
ly.—Abhandlungen Herrn Prof. Dr. Adolf Tobler . . . 
von Dankbaren Schtilern in Ehrerbietung Darge- 
bracht (c.r. G. Paris).—Gorra, E., Delle Origini della 
Poesia Lirica del Medio Evo (c.r. A. Jeanroy).— 
Springer, H., Das Altprovenzalische Klagelied (c.r. 
A. Jeanroy).—Uesareo, G.-A., La Poesia Siciliana Sotto 
gli Suevi (c.r. A. Jeanroy).—Wecehssler, E., Ueber die 
Verschiedenen Redaktionen des Robert von Borron 
zugeschriebenen Graal-Lancelot-Cyclus(c.r.G. Paris). 
—Périodiques.— Chronique.—Lot, F., Etudes sur la 
Provenance du Cycle Arthurien (premier article).— 
Meyer, P., C et @ Suivis d’A en Provencal; Etude de 
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Géographie Linguistique (avec carte).—Bonnardot, Fr., 
A qui Jacques de Longuyon a-t-il dédié le poéme des 
Vaux du Paon —Thomas, A., Etymologies Frangaises : 
chevene ; hasne; haque ; orpailleur ; Prov. Mod. rouis.— 
Densusianu, Ov.. Fr. daugan.—Nauta, G.-A., La Danse | 
Macabré.—Meyer, P., La Descente de Saint Paul en 
Enfer.—Morel-Fatio, A., Esp. yogar.—Marehot, P., Les 
Gloses de Cassel.—Les Gloses de Vienne (c.r.G. Paris). 
—Vollmeoeller u. Otte, Kritischer Jahresbericht tber 
die Fortschritte d. Romanischen Philologie (c.r. G. 
Paris).—Willems, L., Etude sur 1’ Ysengrinus (c.r. L. 
Sudre).— Périodiques.— Chronique.— Table des Ma- 
tiéres. 


REVUE HISPANIQUE: REQUEIL CONSACRE A 
L’ETUDE DES LANGUES, DES LITTERATURES ET 
DE L’HisTOIRE DES Pays CASTILLANS, CATA- 
LANS ET PORTUGAIS; publié par R. Foulché-Del- 
bose. Tome tt (1895), Contents: Cuervo, KR. J., Dis- 
quisiciones Sobre Antigua Ortograffa y Pronuncia- 
cién Castellanas.— Foulche-Delbose, R., Poesias Inédi- 
tas de Don Tomas de Yriarte.—Foulche-Delhose, K., 
Poesias Inéditas de Don José Iglesias.— Cotarelo, E., 
Una Obra Desconocida de Don Enrique de Villena.— 
Bibliographie.—Ormsby, J., Lope de Vega (J. Fitz- 
maurice Kelly).—Kayserling, M., Mots Espagnols dans 
le Schibbolé Hallékét (R. Foulché-Delbosc).—Codorniu, 
€., Des Origines de la Langue et de la Littérature 
Espagnoles (R.Foulché-Delbosc).—Valera,J.,La Buena 
Fama (A. Grandier).—Chronique.—Leite de Vasconcel- 
los, J.. Remarques sur Quelques Vestiges des Cas La- 
tins en Portugais.—Foulche-Delbose, R., Le Sonnet A 
Cristo Crucificado.— Puymaigre, Le Comte de, Un Sa- 
vant Espagnol du xvie Siécle: Argote de Molina.— 
Bibliographie.—Burk, U. R., A History of Spain from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic (J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly).—Pereda, J. M. de, Pe- 
fias Arriba (H. Peseux-Richard).—fialdos, B. P., Tor- 
quemada y San Pedro (H. Peseux-Richard).—Peres, R. 
D., Cantos Modernos; Norte y Sur, Poema Ciclico; A 
Dos Vientos; Criticas y Semblanzas; Literatura Cas- 
tellana; Literatura Catalana; Bocetos Ingleses (A. 
Grandier).—Maragall, J., Poésies (A. Grandier).—Re- 
vista Critica de Historia y Literatura Espafiolas (R. 
Foulché-Delbose).— Altamira, R., Eco de Madrid; 
Ejemplos Priacticos de Conversacién Castellana (R. 
Foulché-Delbosc).—Chronique.—Baist, G., Parra und 
Parce.—Foulche-Delbose, R.,Un Point Contesté de la Vie 
de Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (I. Les Comptes 
d’Italie.—II. L’Incident du Palais.—Appendices: A. 
Minutes de Commission de Provéditeur Général.—B, 
Lettres Ecrites par Mendoza en 1567.—C. Piéces Con- 
cernant les Comptes d’Italie.—D. Acceptation par 
Phillippe II de l’Héritage de Mendoza).—Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, J., The Bibliography of the Diana Hnamorada. 
—Foulche-Delbose, R., Proverbes Judéo-Espagnols.— 
Watts, H. E., Don Quixote Done into English, 2d ed., 4 
vols. (J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly).—Watts, H. E., Miguel de 
Cervantes, his Life and Works, 2d ed. (J. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly).—Morel-Fatio, A., Etudes sur 1l’Espagne, Pre- 
miére Série, 2e ed. (R. Foulché-Delbosc). — Gross, (., 
M. Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and the Parti- 
cipation of the Jews in the Spanish and Portuguese 
Discoveries. Trans. (R. Foulché-Delbosc).—Chroni- 
que. 
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